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HE MAN O'WAR Middy is a democratic, 
American garment that offers a splendid an- 
tid te 
girl S of school age. 
coming that school girls like to 


for the foolish frills of ace in 
For this middy is so be- 
wear it. 
Stout girls look slimmer and slim girls look 
trimmer in the MAN O'WAR Middy 
For camp, gym and school wear, the MAN O’WAR Middy 
is a favorite everywhere. The model pictured above is made 
f snow-white Super-Jean with sloped sides to 
make it fit snugly over the hips. A convenient 


EVERYTHING FOR 


= 


ane Zs 


tie loop, a handy pocket and a generous hem at the bottom 
are features. Finely tailored anda “ ility garment in every 
respect, yet priced as low as $1.50 (slightly higher west of 
the Mississippi). 

Good stores everywhere feature MAN O'WAR Middies 
and sport togs for school, gym and ¢ camp. For your protec- 
tion there is a little green label with a picture of a battleship 

id the words “MAN O'WAR” in every garment. If y: 


do not know where to buy, write the manufacturers 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
Origin itors of the > SI p d Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltim ce. Md. 
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HAT camp? What school? The two ques- 

tions face thousands of parents at this time of 
the year. Although there is more time to decide on 
what school plans to make for next year than there 
is time to choose a camp, it is well to begin early 
in considering schools. Your choice of a particular 
one to fit your child’s individual needs may influence 
his whole future. Certainly the problem deserves 
your most serious and careful consideration. 


HE same care should be taken, of course, in 

choosing a camp. The right camp must provide 
an all-around healthful and happy summer for your 
boy or girl. One of the best-known educational au- 
thorities in the country declares that some camp ex- 
perience should be a part of every child’s life. There 
are in the United States something like thirteen hun- 
dred organized private camps with an enrollment of 
over one hundred and fifty thousand boys and girls. 
Surely in the face of these figures no argument as 
to the value of camp life is needed. No movement 
grows as the camp movement has grown in the last 


A Conscientious Directory of 


SCHOOLS & 
CAMPS 


half century unless results thoroughly justify it. 
But, if an argument in favor of camps were needed, 
the best one would be a list of the benefits parents 
may expect their boys and girls to derive from 
camps as drawn up by the New England Branch 
of the National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps. 
” PARENT has a right to expect,” say these 
directors, “(1) Superior health, and the 
knowledge and will to preserve it; (2) Mastery of 
the body, joy and skill in its use, both on land and 
in water, keenness of eye and ear, deftness of hand, 
senses alert in observation, hearts responsive to 
beauty; (3) Social consciousness and responsibility, 
modesty in victory, and graciousness in defeat; re- 
sourcefulness and reliability, contentment with sim- 
plicity, and readiness to serve and to endure hard- 


ship.” 
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cA Summer of 
eMusic and the Out-of-Doors 
for Boys 


Mornincs or Music 
AFTERNOONS OF THE Out-or-Doors 
Weex-Enps oF MounTAIN CAMPING 


@ Every boy makes his own in- 
struments and discovers for 
himself each stage in the devel- 
opment of music. 

(@{ Every boy learns to speak and 
write music through group 
singing, to read music through 
ensemble playing on the in- 
struments he makes and to 
know the beauty of music 
through individual instruction 
in violin and piano. 

(@ The afternoons are spent in 
swimming, games, and field 
trips for nature study, with 
longer trips over the week-ends 
under the supervision of com- 
petent councilors. 


Booklet on Request 
DIRECTOR 
ROBERT W. CLAIBORNE, A.B., A.M. 
Address 
EDGEWOOD 8CHOOL, GREENWICH, CONN. 
SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH, NY. 
LAWRENCE SMITH —-, NEW YORK 




































BONNIE DUNE, 70.52: 


The Nautical Camp for Boys. Health 
and happiness for a small group that 
demands the best. Boys 8-14 years. 
Tuition $475. Camp Chequesset. The 
Nautical Camp for Girls, also on Cape Cod. Girls 
over 11, Tuition $400. Memberships limited. 
For information write 
Mrs. Dwight L. Rogers Dwight L. Rogers, Jr. 
22 Parkside Road or 47 West 45th St. 
Providence, R. I. New York City 


T. JOHNS 





CLO « (ole) & 


For manly boys. Modified military for orderly 
habits, mental alertness, physical training. College 
Prep., or Business. Jndividual Instruction. (Gym, Pool, 
Athletics.) Separate Junior School. For catalog address 
WILLIAM ADDISON BANNEY, A.M., PRINCIPAL 
OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





CAMP WAGANAKI for Boys '* S?Ktaine”” 


This camp has a distinctive group spirit which 
has developed thru years of strong leadership 
and an unusual number of boys who return year 
after year. 49 boys. 


Mr. & Mrs. Carle O. Warren, 
1145 Thornton Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





The Stone House 


10 boys from 10 to 14 
Summer tutoring and crafts. On a one hundred 
and forty acre farm at the foot of the Catskills 
Intelligent care and attention. Swimming and 
all outdoor sports 

July 1 to Sept. 1 

GREGORY N. BROWN, A.B. (Princeton) 

for booklet write to 

Mrs Gregory N. Brown, 
Saugerties, Ulster Co., N. Y. 





DEMOTTE SCHOOL 


NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT (NEAR N.Y. C.) 


PREPARES BOYS (9 to 19) for any College. 

Classes average five boys. Thorough teaching. 

Also summer school. Complete plant in quiet 

country environment. Individual coaching. 

Year round sports. 

CATALOG: LAURENCE WASHBURNE DE. 
MOTTE, S.B. HEADMASTER. 





IRVING SCHOOL For Boys 
in beautiful, historic Irving country. 90th year. Pre- 
pares for college and technical schools. Modern plant, 
complete equipment. Gymnasium, swimming pool. All 
athletics. Catalog. Address Headmaster, Box 950, 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. In the 
open hill country, eleven miles north of Philadelphia. 
Complete equipment. Senior and Junior Schools. T. R. 
HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster, Box M, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Western Camps—Girls 
CAMP IDYLE WYLD 


Three Lakes, Wisconsin 
The Camp for Younger Girls. (7-16.) Limited to fifty 
All regular camp activities. including horseback riding. 
aquaplaning, long camping trips, dancing, etc. Most 
careful supervision and instruction in all water activities. 
Physician, graduate nurse and college graduate counsel- 
lors form camp staff. Members of Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation. Highly approved by Chicago Board of Health 
survey. Fee, $350. Booklet sent upon request. (Please 
Include age and school year of applicant) 


Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Biche. Directors, Three Lakes. 
vis. 
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Deerbrook Camp 


300 Acres on Top of 
Vermont Mountains 
Horseback riding, canoeing, swimming, 
tennis, mountain climbing, all outdoor 
sports, handcrafts. This camp meets 
the modern requirements for hygienic 
living. Running water, shower baths 


Ask for Booklet 


Homer K. Unperwoop, M.A., Yale 
Isapet E. Unperwoop, B.A., Smith 
New London, Ct., 236 Hempstead St. 
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TENACRE 


A Country School for Young Girls 
From 10 to 14 Years of Age 


Preparatory to Dana Hall. Fourteen 
miles from Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the age of the 
pupil. Excellent instruction, care and 
influence. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 








CAMP OUTLOOK 
ASHFORD, CONN. 


Special and _ individual 
care given the little folks 
at this unique camp sit- 
uated on one of the high- 
est hills in Conn., midst 
pines and enormous wood- 
lands. Private lake. Con- 
ducted by a Lenox Hill 
Hospital nurse. Highest 
credentials. For informa- 
tion write Miss M. H. 
Fuhrmann, Camp Out- 
look, Ashford, Conn., or 
120 W. 58th, N.Y. C. 

















4% hours from New 


Gork-400 Acres-Mile of lake front 
Gypsy Trips-Riding-All Activities-Rote 4225-Booklet 
Hiss Mery 2 Boker, Wore, Massachusetts 














CAMP ALLEGRO 


SILVER LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Al' camp activities. Riding and water sports specialties 
Hidden trails to follow, hiking trips, camp-fire kabobs 
horseback picnics, dancing in Sylvan Theatre. Junior and 
Senior Camps. Tents and bungalows. Enrollment 
limited. Inclusive fee. Tenth season. Booklet. 


MRS. BLANCHE Capstass 
313 Gardens Apt. Forest Hills, N. Y 


‘weer 
CAMP CARILLON 
LAKE GEORGE 


A camp for girls from 5 to 15 years old. 


MAE 
59 West 10th Street 





New York City 


RAY COURT 


by om Sound accreniteo 
Schook for Wholesome 


IRLS: 


Music, Riding, Beach. Athletics” 
CATALOG JESSIE CALLAM GRAY 
BOX 4. STAMFORD, CONN. 





studies. 
Sec a 





CAMP NIWAUNA 
For Girls. In the mountains of New Jersey. High 
altitude. Junior and Senior camps. All land and 
water sports. Horseback riding included in fee. 
Lotta Rowe Anthony, Branchville, N. J 


WINNIPAUK. (indian Chieftain) 


Nature Camp. Junior-Senior (Pyegectant) A) qizte idoolt situated. 
1100 ft. Litchfield Hills. 115 m dighland ater 
and land sports iding. TAAL a a arts. Music 
Abundant farm products. Graduate councillors. Home supervision 
Illustrated catalog. Mas. Herew P. Beanvster, Dinecron, 826 
Raveion Ave., Nonrotx, Va. Arter May ist, Winsten, Conn 
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A Progressive All Day School for Children 
4to 12 


THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
145 West 78th Street, New York City 
Bertha M. Bentley, Director 














MERRICOURT 
Combines outdoor life with home care and com- 
fort; an ideal place for children 3-10 for whom 
camp life may be too strenuous. $100 per mo. $1,100 
per yr. Booklet. Tutoring and Music arranged. 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn. 


MAST COVE CAMP, Eliot, Maine 
Children 4 to 14. Small family group. Experi- 
enced, sympathetic care, under the personal super- 
vision of the directors. Salt water bathing, Mr. 
and Mrs. 





Stanwood Cobb, Directors of Chevy 


Md. 





DELAWARE CLIFF CAMPS 
For Boys and Girls 


In the mountains of Northern New Jersey on 
the shores of the Delaware, 90 miles from New 
York City. 


All land and water sports. 
Modern educational methods used in creative 
activities such as Painting, Modeling, Dramatics, 
Music, Writing, Dancing, Carpentry, etc. 
Special attention given to 
Nature Study 
Directors—Hannah G. Hardman 
and Solon De Leon 

Address, 1549 Morris Ave. Tel. Jerome 9616 


Illustrated literature sent on request 














WALPOLE CAMPS 
Walpole, N. H. 


Camp For Children—3-10 yrs. Expert Manage- 
ment. Councilors, Housemothers, Constructive Play, 
Pony Carts. 


Tutoring Camp, College Entr., Girls Taught How 
to Study, Horseback Riding, Tennis, Golf, Music. 
Directors—Mrs. Mary S. Moore, A.B., Mrs. Anna A. 
Birmingham, A.B., Newtonville, Mass. 





ST. ELIZABETH OF-THE-ROSES 


Connecticut, Stamford, Shippan Fvint. A 
Behool. Episcopal. Open ali year. 
One hour from New York. sual studies. 


pert. Summer Camp. Mrs W. B. 
lrectress (Phone Stamford {771 ring 4). 


Mother 
Children 3 to 12. 
Outdoor 
STODDARD, 





SEND YOUR CHILDREN To the School 


of Organic Education at Fairhope, 
Where they may have the benefit of 
THE FAIRHOPE IDEA IN EDUCATION 
Or to the Fairhope Summer School for Children, 
Parents and Teachers at Greenwich, Conn., June 
28-Aug. 6. 
Send 25c for “The Fairhope Idea in Education,” 
by Marietta Johnson. 

N. Y. Office, 159 East 


Alabama. 


33rd St., N. 


Special Schools 


zt. G 











THE ANNE L. PAGE 
MEMORIAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR CHILD STUDY 


WeELLEsLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 


13 


Boston University 


Sixth Session—July 5-August 
Affiliated with 
ee od 

Courses in Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary for teachers, supervisors, a limited 
of public school superintendents, 
and a limited number of mothers who are 
college graduates. Lectures by Dr. Ernest 
Dr. William Burnham, Dr. Doug- 
Thom, and Dr. Lelah Mae Crabbs, 
Director of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit; Demonstration classes for children 
between the ages of two and eight under 
guidance of experienced teachers. 


number 


Groves, 
las 


Catalogue on request. 
Cw eon 


Address 


PAGE MEMORIAL 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Wellesley, Massachusetts 




















To 
| 
| HELP YOU 
SOLVE THE 


PROBLEM 


¢¢ 


these two booklets on this problem, 
treating schools and camps sepa- 


rately, to serve as a practical guide 
to your choice. Each _ contains 
definite suggestions to help you 


make a wise selection. 
They are 10c each, stamps or coins. 


CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 
353 Fourth Avenue New York, N.Y, 
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I HE harassed parent has, perhaps, no more perplexing problem than that 
of choosing both the general type of educational background best adapted to 
his child’s needs and the specific school or camp to supply it. We have published 
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Send me copies of “Choosing the School” d 
of “Choosing the Camp.” 
Nam 
Addre 








Chase Country Day School, 


Chevy Chase, 















eir feet need protection 








UST because seven out of ten 
adults have foot trouble, your 
children needn't suffer when they 

grow up. They were born with nor- 
mal feet. But authorities tell us that 
much foot trouble is started by im- 
proper shoes worn during childhood. 
So the growing foot should be care- 
fully protected if we would lessen the 
percentage of foot suffering in this 
world. 


Nature will keep young feet sound 
and healthy in Cantilever Shoes. 
These shoes are made with consider- 
ation for the natural shape and func- 
tions of the foot. 


The lines of the normal foot are 


accurately followed by the Cantilever 
Shoe. There is room for all five toes 
to lie straight and a smooth, easy fit 
for every part of the foot. 


There is no metal in the arch of 
Cantilever Shoes. Their flexibility 
permits strengthening exercise of foot 
muscles. And when foot muscles are 
free to build up strength during child- 
hood, weak arches and flat foot are 
usually prevented in later jife; for it 
is these muscles that hold the 26 
bones of the foot in arched formation. 


Another cause of arch trouble is 
““toeing out.’ Cantilever Shoes in- 
duce the foot to toe straight ahead 
because the scientifically designed 





heels are slightly higher on the in- 
side so as to swing the foot around 
to its natural, straight ahead posi- 
tion. Then the weight of the. body 
will not press down upon the inner 
and weaker side of the foot, but is 
carried on the outer and stronger side. 


Cantilever children’s shoes are well 
made, moderately priced and good- 
looking. Their fine leathers wear 
well and their natural qualities keep 
the foot healthy. In Cantilever 
stores you will find expert fitters who 
fit these health-protecting shoes con- 
scientiously. If your local store 1s 
not listed in the telephone book 
under ‘‘Cantilever,'’ please use the 
coupon below. 


antilever 








ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shopping 
distance of most readers of this magazine. 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 

which booklets you desire. 
CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
407 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TOWN. ..... 
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ROM the great humanitarian 

task of feeding and maintaining 

several million children of Eur- 
ope which the people of this country 
were called upon to perform during 
and after the war, we reaped certain 
definite rewards far in excess of any 
benefits it may have been our privilege 
to bestow. 


By the very necessity of the situation 
attention was directed to the vital fac- 
tors that enter into the growth and de- 
velopment of children; we learned 
quickly and under pressure invaluable 
methods of salvaging and protecting 
human beings; but first and foremost, 
we learned to evaluate our human re- 
sources in terms of children and to 
conserve them. 


From service to the children of 
Europe, thinking men and women 
turned to service to our own well-be- 
loved thirty million. In the same 
spirit that France held Verdun—‘“You 
shall not pass’ —we began to build de- 
fenses against dangers that threatened 
the vigor and health of our children. 
Protective organizations of national 
scope sprang into being, having at 
heart the welfare of the child. Such 
an organization was the American 
Child Health Association, with atten- 
tion focussed not upon the correction 
of ills nor concern for the abnormal 
or subnormal but upon maintaining the 
standards of health and normality. 


In six years, with an ever moving 
tide of public opinion and sentiment 
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sweeping us on, our idea of health has 
greatly expanded in meaning. From 
nealth in the physical sense, we have 
arrived at the ideal of health as whole- 
ness, signifying the development of the 
child in his complete endowment— 
physical, mental, emotional and spir- 
itual. 


This year, May Day, which has be- 
come a national rally day of childhood, 
sends out to the country an appeal to 
round out the splendid endeavors in 
behalf of children by adding to what 
is already being done a greater con- 
sideration of the spiritual needs of the 
child. To the churches of America the 
American Child Health Association 
has issued a call for co-operation and 
they have answered it unanimously. 


If, to the efforts which science is so 
earnestly making to study and safe- 
guard the young, to what the schools 
are doing to meet the expanding needs 
of the new generation, the homes and 
churches of this country should make 
common cause to restore to our chil- 
dren something of the faith and ideal- 
ism upon which rests the very founda- 
tion of our nation, we may face the 
future fearlessly in the knowledge that 
we are rearing a generation equipped 
at every point to bear the strain which 
our great material resources place up- 
on us as a nation. 


Ma haYPorsan, 


Secretary of Commerce and Presi- 
dent of the American Child 
Health Association 

















“The future of the race marches forward on the feet of little children” —PHILLIPS BRooKS 
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THE BOY WITH THE TORN HAT 


This picture by Thomas Sully, the early nineteenth century por- 


trattist, hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Cows 


Each month we present to our readers a master painting of child sub- 
jects. These are selected from the public zalleries of America. This 
is the sixth of the series. 












Do - You - Love 


IME was when neighbors, 

seeing that Bill Smith at 

twenty still let his mother pick 
out his socks and shirts, jeered, “Bill’s 
tied to his mother’s apron strings.” Or 
hearing that motherless Mary Jones had 
stolen fifty dollars from her father and run 
away to the city, they murmured something 
vaguely sententious about a “serpent’s tooth.” 
Che “apron string” has been a commonplace for 
heaven knows how many ages; and parents both 
before and after have felt with King Lear when he 
exclaimed bitterly, “How sharper than a serpent’s 
tooth it is to have a thankless child.” 

Both the proverb and the poet, to say nothing of the 
neighbors, used to aim their righteous indignation full at 
the children, at “mother’s boy” Bill and “wild” Mary. 
Think how their parents “gave up everything” for them! 

But this age-old fact that something may go terribly 
wrong with the finest of human relationships, that between 
parent and child, is no longer attributed to youthful weak- 
ness or wickedness. Psychologists, teachers, and parents, 
too, are getting a new slant on apron-strings and serpents’ 
teeth. Instead of condemning Bill and Mary on circumstan- 
tial evidence, they are asking why they fell. They are try- 
ing to discover two things: 

First, what kind of emotions a normal girl or boy of four, 
of ten, of eighteen, is likely to have; second, in what ways 
a father and mother may, in their turn, most sanely and 
constructively express their overflowing parental love. 

Very slowly experts are finding the beginnings of answers 
to these two tremendous questions. Parents have not only 
a right, but also an eager desire to keep up with what the 
specialists are finding out. This resumé is a brief attempt 
to set forth these findings. It is the work of a mother who 
set out to assemble for herself and others whatever informa- 
tion was obtainable through research and interview. A 
truly complete answer, said one of the most eminent au- 
thorities whom she interviewed, is impossible short of the 
sum total of all psychology and mental hygiene. An abso- 
lutely authoritative answer, said another, is equally impos- 
sible, since in the whole realm of the emotions few facts 
are yet known with absolute certainty. 

And yet by taking the findings, as they are offered, 
tentatively; by remembering that the better the psychologist, 
the more open-minded and less didactic he is; by accepting 
what he tells us today not as ultimate truth, but as a pointer 
in the right direction; by examining with real honesty the 
give-and-take of their own association with their children; 
by these means fathers and mothers can at least avoid the 
extremes of apron strings and serpents’ teeth, and, at best, 
they can achieve positive success at the incomparable job 
of being a parent. 


O provide for their children’s physical well-being is 

already a duty actively recognized by parents; but 
though emotional well-being is just as vital, a prominent 
psychiatrist speaks the truth when he says that “to date we 
haven’t known much more about our children’s emotions 
than our great-grandparents knew about those of our youth- 
ful grandfathers.” There have been two obvious hindrances 
to learning much about the emotions of a truly normal child. 
First, emotions are not tangible and measurable as are 
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height and weight. Second, a 
child’s feelings are much affect- 
ed by the adult emotions with which 
he is surrounded. But in spite of dif- 
ficulties which must be admitted at the 
outset, in spite of the impossibility of 
plotting an “emotional curve” on graph 
paper after the manner of the familiar 
height-weight-age charts, trained research is 
blocking out certain broadly definable stages 
which seem to be common to the emotional de- 
velopment of most children. 

If you contrast the emotions proper and necessary 
to a little boy of two with those proper and necessary 
to a young man of twenty-five or thirty, with his way to 
make in the world, you will feel poignantly the changes, the 
almost complete reversal, the boy must make. 

“He must pass . . . from the filial attitude to the parental, 
from irresponsibility to responsibility, from the attitude of 
taking to that of giving, from diffidence to self-confidence. 
Above all he must outgrow the habit of seeking protection 
and develop an aggressive attitude, and he must leave be- 
hind him the relative isolation of early years and attain to 
fellowship,” says Creighton Miller in his book, “The New 
Psychology and the Parent.” 


BVIOUSLY this tremendous change cannot be accom- 

plished all at once. It is the product of slow growth, 
of taking one emotional step at a time. The process of be- 
coming a well-balanced adult requires then, first, that each 
step shall be experienced fully and freely, and second, that 
development shall not be arrested at any stage before com- 
plete fulfillment. 

No one need be told that Mother is the first and greatest 
love. The character of her affection colors all of her child’s 
life. If it is noble and truly unselfish it will bring him to 
the love of high ideals and worthy aspirations. Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg in his book on “Parents and Sex Education” 
puts it all into a single sentence: “During the growth of 
character and power there is a progressive transfer of affec- 
tions from the mother to a long series of ‘love objects,’ con- 
sisting of various persons of both sexes, various ideas, activ- 
ities, interests and ideals.” 

The tiny baby learns love through dependence. Mother- 
love ministers to his wants and by providing him with food 
and warmth and comfort plants within him priceless seed. 
But as the years pass the seed she planted grows into a 
sturdy tree from which reach out many branches. A wise 
mother, knowing how deep in the heart of her child she has 
planted the roots of her love, knowing that the bond be- 
tween them is the strong and necessary trunk of his tree of 
love, would never dream of being jealous of the branches 
that this love puts out. She will cherish and enjoy the 
leaves and blossoms and fruit which these branches bear, 
knowing that she is the source of their life and beauty, and 
knowing, too, that if they wither or die, her love must suf- 
fer deformity or death with them. 

It takes almost never less than six, and often seven or 
eight or nine years for this strong beautiful mother love to 
develop to the point where its offshoots become important. 
During all these years of infancy and early childhood the 
mother is the all-important interest of the child’s life. But 
if she has cultivated this love wisely and unselfishly, her 
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little boy or girl has already begun to send out his affections 
toward the other members of his family, his friends and 
playmates and toys, in fact, toward everything in his world 
which seems to him good. For in discussing the changes in 
emotional interest it is necessary to remember not only that 
the time and kind of change cannot be foretold with mathe- 
matical exactitude, but that after earliest infancy no one af- 
fection should be exclusive. In early years the mother is dom- 
inant, but other relationships tend to dominate other ages. 

Most students of child psychology are inclined to believe 
that after early childhood boys and girls usually differ in 
their steps toward maturity. Of the four stages through 
which each passes, the first and most important—that of 
an absorbing love for mother—is the same. But somewhere 
between his sixth and ninth year the average boy “discovers” 
his father. Dad becomes at once the best of pals and the 
most perfect of heroes, superlative in all the boy-virtues 
and the unwitting subject of those absurd and lovable boasts 
that little hoys make to each other. Mother is right there, 
too, but, if she understands, she will gladly bask a little 
quietly in the shade of this first branch growing out of the 
love she planted. 

After he has spent three, or four, or five years growing 
“like father, like son,” the boy passes gradually, somewhere 
around the age of twelve, from hero worship to a need for 
competition, and the give-and-take of his own kind comes 
to color all his feelings. He needs to get the knack of 
achievement, to taste success; he wants a model less Olym- 
pian and unattainable than Dad, thirty-odd years his 
senior, and, Son admits, his better. He is lucky if he can 
tag after a wholesome older boy, or imitate a scoutmaster 
or youngish teacher. It is the time of clubs and gangs and 
doing what “the fellows” do, a time so full of promise and 
pitfalls, that it would be impossible to do more here than 
mention it with all due regard for its importance. 

But everyone feels that this mingling, competing, losing 
and winning in his own world is the boy’s final preparation 
for meeting the big world of grown-up life. Somewhere 
around eighteen, perhaps a year 
earlier or several years later, the 
boy is no longer emotionally a boy. 
If he has had a normal, happy 
childhood and adolescence he is 
prepared to experience the thrill of 
feeling himself a “man.” His ties 
suddenly rival the glory of Solo- 
mon and willingly he brushes his 
hair; girls are no longer mere blots 
on an otherwise pleasant scene. 
And if his mother is as generous 
and as well-informed as all mothers 
so truly desire to be, she will un- 
derstand that she isn’t really in 
danger of “losing her boy.” This 
new phase should be the perfect 
flowering of the love in which she 
has a life interest by right of hav- 
ing created it, just as the young 
man’s new found independence is 


LITTLE girl singing 
4 Is like April trying to 
light 
Her daffodils, bringing 


a somewhat different order. 
Most girls do not seem to 
branch out from the central 


: ; Her hands around the 
mother interest as soon as do . 
st boys. But Mother is jus ny 
MOR Doys. Hut Sees her IS JUSt = Tenuous flame to shield it 
as naturally the girl’s ideal as from 
Father is the boy’s. But, The winds of March that 
gradually, the daughter’s drum 


attachments in- A slow retreat. 


emotional 
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A Little Girl Sings 


the fulfillment of the little boy’s By 

ambition to grow up “just like dad.” 
A girl child, though the 

steps she takes are very simi- 

lar, is likelv to reach them in 


RutH LANGLAND HOLBERG 
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crease and by ten or twelve or thereabouts the girl, like the 
boy, looks to her own kind for companionship and appro- 
bation. The needs and desires that govern this phase of a 
girl’s growth are very like those for the corresponding period 
of the boy. 


ANY psychologists have observed that frequently in 
normal homes, the girl, after taking him pretty much 
for granted so far, “discovers” her father when she is some- 
where near fifteen or a little more. Certainly where real 
friendship exists between a father and his adolescent daugh- 
ter, she has been afforded the ideal help in growing from a 
normal little girlhood, interested chiefly in Mother and 
girls, to a normal young womanhood, with its inevitable 
and quite fitting interest in men. The right kind of father, 
simply by being himself, will teach her two invaluable 
things: first, that men are not “queer,’’ and second, that 
she cannot be satisfied with anyone less manly than Father. 
Having followed through, thus briefly, the usual emo- 
tional growth of boys and girls, let us repeat that there 
are no yardsticks. The most that can be said is that 
scientific observation and the experience of thoughtful par- 
ents point to the fact that the majority of children tend to 
pass through these stages. At the same time, they may 
vary enormously in both the age at which the change ap- 
pears and in the way in which the changing interest mani- 
fests itself, without deviating from the normal. 

But a bird’s-eye view of these tendencies may save many 
a parental heartache. A mother who is prepared for the 
normal development of her boy’s emotional nature will not 
nurse a secret sorrow when small son, aged eleven, thinks 
kissing a painful duty. A father who finds himself a some- 
what distant acquaintance of his small daughter’s will stand 
by, knowing that if he proves worthy, he will have his well- 
nigh perfect innings. 

A bird’s-eye view may also help parents to avoid real 
tragedy. The world at large is all too full of grown-ups 
whose lives are out of gear because of trouble somewhere in 
the growing season of their emo- 
tions. Each misfortune has _ its 
peculiar cause, but psychiatrists 
find in “apron strings” and “ser- 
pents’ teeth” two common failures 

abnormal dependence and ab- 
normal antagonism. Nine times out 
of ten it is not the unloving but 
the too loving parent who makes 
the mistake that causes subsequent 
trouble; and never, never is it pri- 
marily the child. 

Bill, whose mother buys his 
clothes, who stammers and blushes 
if he has to speak to a girl, who 
doesn’t like fellows his own age, 
is the victim of his mother who re- 
fused to let him grow up emotion- 
ally. 

Mary, who stole and ran away 
from home, escaped. But at what 
a price! Denied fun, misunder- 
stood, everlastingly “bossed,” what 
else could she do but run? 

Dr. William A. White, 
well-known psychiatrist, sug- 
gests an ideal relation in 
which parents provide not 
only protection and guidance 
for their children, but sym- 
pathy, intelligent understand- 
ing, and freedom to grow nat- 
urally in emotions. Children 
will give such parents a nor- 
mal and wholesome love. 


LITTLE girl singing 
*- Is like 
bered 


a kiss remem- 


Suddenly, a winging 

Back through Decembered 

Years to the sweetness of 
May, 

A forgetting of today 


Plodding on sober feet. 
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KATHLEEN NORRIS 
On Mothering Twenty Children 


HE other day my seven-year-old 
daughter came to me and said: 
“Mother, Sally’s mother is not 
bringing her up properly at all.” 

They begin it as young as that! From 
the child of seven, all the way through 
maiden aunts to grandmothers, almost every- 
one has theories about the bringing up of 
children. Perhaps mothers have the few- 
est theories, because life has a rude way of 
upsetting our theoretical apple-carts in an unexpected way. 

It was with the initial skepticism of a mother toward 
a writer that I approached Kathleen Norris. I couldn’t 
put it quite so baldly, but what I really wanted to say was: 
“You write a great deal about bringing up children. Just 
what do you know about it, anyway?” Mrs. Norris prompt- 
ly convinced me that her theories are not of the armchair 
or typewriter variety. 

“IT began to bring up children,” she said, “when I was 
left an orphan at the age of nineteen, with five younger 
brothers and sisters to care for. My husband has a way 
of referring to them as my first family. And I made all 
the mistakes with them that young mothers usually make.” 

“What are the usual mistakes of young mothers?” I 
asked. Being a fairly young mother myself, I wanted 
to know. 

“The great mistake that includes all others,’”’ Mrs. Nor- 
ris answered promptly, “is that of thinking that a different 
attitude should be adopted toward children, than that which 
adults adopt toward each other. My whole philosophy 


concerning children can be summed up in one short sen- 
tence. Treat children as people. We don’t go about drag- 
ging our friends’ faults into our conversation with them— 
not if we expect to keep them as friends. 


We ignore their 


An Interview by 
NANCY 
BARR 
MAVITY 


mistakes and praise their successes; we 
address them with courtesy. With that first 
brood of mine, I often used to wish that I 
could punish them as I thought they de- 
served. But they wouldn’t accept the au 
thority of an elder sister in quite the same 
way that they accepted parental authority. 
So I had to find another way. And I dis- 
covered that the best way to develop a 
child’s self-control, for instance, is to praise 
him for it. I came to believe that parents have no more 
right to punish children than to take the same attitude 
toward grown-ups. I would no more punish a child than 
I would say to you: ‘Nancy, go up to your room this min 
ute and don’t come down until dinner-time.’ ” 

“And it works?” I asked. 

“It does. It is working now for my family of five, 
ranging from the ages of nine to twenty. Bill, the oldest, 
is our adopted son. Frank, who is sixteen, is our own 
Then there are the three Benét children, Jim, Rosemary, 
and Kathleen, whom I have mothered since the death of 
their own mother, my sister. In addition to these five, 
there are fifteen cousins, all under fifteen years of age, who 
spend their summers on our ranch at Saratoga. Work? 
It has to work! You couldn’t have twenty children to 
gether on an unworkable theory without bedlam. We treat 
the children as we would grown-ups, and they behave as 
though they were grown-ups—and there you are. 

“Please don’t think I’m being smug and mawkish and 
middle-aged. These youngsters aren’t Little Lord Faunt- 
leroys. They are hard, rough, dirty, khaki-clad little 
toughs. But I don’t hesitate to tell them that they’re won- 
derful children, grime and all—and they are. They no 
more think of quarreling among themselves than you and 
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I and a group of friends would quarrel at a house party.” 
“Never?” I challenged. 


2 LMOST never,” Mrs. Norris answered. “I'll tell you 

what I did once, when tempers showed signs of being 
somewhat frayed. I said, ‘Now I’m going to show you 
just how disagreeable it is when people quarrel.’ And for 
the rest of that meal all the adults of the family bickered 
and contradicted each other and spoke crossly. And the chil- 
dren didn’t like it; they were reduced to tears. They did 
not quarrel again.” 

The ranch of which Mrs, Norris spoke is an estate of 
two hundred acres at Saratoga, California. Small wonder 
that it is a paradise for children, with its swimming pool, 
tennis courts, and open-air fireplaces where young people 
and older people join in camp cookery. Children can be 
happy here too easily, one might surmise, forgetting that 
rich children often are as quarrelsome and unhappy as poor 
ones. Something of this must have shown in my eyes, for 
Mrs. Norris immediately explained: 

‘“T am talking to you now as a rich woman, who can give 
her children what are called ‘advantages.’ But most of 
my life I have been a poor woman. I have had these 
children, not only on a two hundred-acre ranch, but in a 
cramped city apartment. And the principle is the same 
don’t regard children as inferiors, try not to hand down pro- 
nouncements—just let them learn. 

“Rosemary, who is ten, begged me to let her finish a box 
of candy. ‘Rosemary,’ I said, ‘that candy is very rich. 
I wouldn’t eat any more of it if I were you.’ But she did, 
and presently she came to the door. ‘Auntie K,’ she said, 
‘I do feel awful sick.’ 

“I’m sorry,’ I told her, ‘but I have to get this proof 
oft in this morning’s mail. I'll come to you when I can, 
but you'll have to weather it through by yourself now.’ 
So little Rosemary went up to her room, where she found 
the covers turned down and a dose of castor oil all ready 
for her on the bed-side table. She has never over-eaten 
since. 





UST recently fifteen-year-old Frank has taken to using 

the word “Gosh” on all occasions. We all know exact- 
ly how far we get by telling our children to stop using 
an objectionable word. Mrs, Norris went about it differ- 
ently. 

“T have a bad habit of speech myself,” she admitted. 
“T say, ‘Say, let’s have a picnic,’ or ‘Say, does any one 
know where I left that book?’ So everyone in the house 
kept count of the number of times Frank was caught saying 
‘Gosh’ and I was caught saying ‘Say.’ ‘That’s seventeen 
for you and only eleven for mother!’ the children would 
shout. By Christmas we were both cured. We can learn 
from our children quite as much as they learn from us.” 

And next to learning from our children, we learn from 
memories of our own childhood. Mrs. Norris has theories 
rooted in childhood memories. 


The 
ming pool 
on the Nor- 
ris Ranch 
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nia 
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“T remember two things,” she explained, “which I am 
trying to carry out now. When I was quite a little girl, 
my mother called us all to her and said: ‘Bringing up six 
children is a big undertaking. And you are helping me 
splendidly—except with Fred.’ Fred was my small brother, 
and at the most irritating ‘monkey’ stage of development 
‘Now Fred is here, and one of us,’ Mother said. ‘So we'd 
better do the best we can to get along with him.’ 

“That appeal to co-operation on the adult plane did not 
fail. And it never will fail.” 


7 HE other memory is of my father, who used to talk to 

us about the ‘law of compensation’ before we had 
any idea what either law or compensation meant. When 
one of us complained of injustice, insisting that he was in 
the right, he was told, “Then you are lucky.’ ‘I may be right, 
but that isn’t enough, I want my ball!’ I protested once. 
‘You are most fortunate,’ I was told. ‘Someone has to be 
wrong and someone right.’ What a satisfaction it is to be 
right.” 

“Do you think parents, today, have the same problems 
that our parents had, or that this present age has plunged 
us into something quite different from the past?’ I asked. 

“The changes are only superficial, after all,”’ Mrs. Nor- 
ris assured me earnestly. “Love fulfills the law, and love 
does not change. Affection and common sense are always 
safe guides. The danger of too entire a reliance on the 
scientific approach is that we tend to reduce all children 
to pigeonholed exhibits. All we really have to do is to see 
things from their point of view.” 

Mrs. Norris told me that she was playing bridge with a 
friend, one day, when the friend’s little daughter came up 
to the table and sought her mother’s attention. 

“Well, what is it?” the inother asked impatiently. 

‘“‘Mother,” said the little girl, “I did say that.” Evidently 
the child had been accused and had been frightened into 
a denial. That mother should have dropped her cards 
and taken the child in her arms and told her she was a 
dear, brave, honest daughter. But she didn’t. She said: 

“You did? Well, you march right off to Nurse. You 
know what you'll get!” 

The little girl slunk away with terror in her eyes, while 
her mother bid “three hearts.” 

Mrs. Norris told me that she wanted to say to that moth- 
er: “Mabel, suppose that had been I. And I had said to 
you, ‘I’m sorry, but I did forget to order the car as I said 
i would, and then I hated to own up.’ You would have 
said: ‘Why, that’s quite all right, Kathleen, but you were 
a dear to tell me.” You would have treated me with the 
charity and consideration and courtesy which you thought 
it unnecessary to show to your own child.” 

“Please don’t make me out a prig,” Mrs. Norris urged 
as we said good-bye. “I wish you’d think of me as a 


‘strong, silent’ character, but I’m afraid you won’t.” 
I think of her as something much rarer than that—as 
a writer who knows what she is talking about. 


Mrs. Norris 
speaks from 
experience 
when she 
declares 
luxuriesnot 
essential to 
children 












































HERE is a_ habit 
now-a-days of trac- 

ing all that we do 

in later life to some small 
influence of our childhood. 
When Benjamin Franklin was four 
vears old, a London uncle sent him 
the verses printed here. This poem 
may have determined Franklin in his 
life-long opposition to war. Certain- 
ly in his association with the states- 
men and the rulers of nations he never 
let an opportunity go by to point out 
to them that “there never was a good 
war or a bad peace,” that “all wars 
are folly, very expensive and very 
mischievous.” 
The poem, 


however, cannot be 


given all the credit, for there was a 


Education Races with Catastrophe 


By 


FLORENCE BREWER BOECKEL 


National Committee for Prevention of War 


Cartoon by ROLLIN Kirpy 


“Believe me, Ben, it is a dangerous trade; 

The sword has many marred, as well as 
made ; 

By it do many fall, not many rise; 

Makes many poor, few rich, and fewer 
wise ; 

Fills towns with ruin, fields with blood; 
beside 

"Tis sloth’s maintainer and the shield of 
pride. 

Fair cities, rich today in plenty’s flow, 

War fills with want tomorrow, and with 
woe; 

Ruined estates, the nurse of vice, broke 
limbs and scars, 

Are the effects of desolating wars.” 

nos 


a 


general influence which led 
not only Franklin but the 
other founders of this coun- 
try to devote their energies 
and talents to the overthrow 
of war. The abolition of war was a 
conscious and definite part of the pro- 
gram of the men who set up this na- 
tion, because they realized that the 
toleration of war was incompatible 
with the theory of democracy. 

War had been questioned on ra- 
tional, moral, and economic grounds 
from the days of the ancient Greeks, 
and from age to age philosophers and 
statesmen had attempted to work out 
schemes for arbitration and for 
international organization — Dante, 
Erasmus, Sully, Kant, and a score of 
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others whose names will become famous when the ideals for 
which they worked finally triumph. But so long as the 
world was ruled by absolute monarchs, the idea of peace 
had little chance of success, for war was a consistent part 
of a theory of government resting upon force; and by it the 
personal fortunes of kings undoubtedly were furthered. It 
also made its contribution, however great its cost, during 
the age of exploration, to the necessary scattering of peo- 
ples over the face of the earth. In the period preceding the 
American Revolution, however, when the value of a com- 
mon man came to be recognized and government was 
thought of in terms of the people, the effort to abolish war 
began to take practical form and the statesmen of the new 
country on whom the hold of habit and tradition was broken 
took definite steps towards its abolition. Before the Consti- 
tution was adopted, Samuel Adams boldly called upon 
Congress to turn its attention to the question of getting rid 
of war which had “too long disgraced humanity.” Franklin 
sent a copy of the Constitution to a friend in Europe with 
this letter: 

“T send you enclos’d the propos’d new Federal Constitu- 
tion for these States. If it succeeds, I do not see why you 
might not in Europe carry the Project of good Henry the 
4th into Execution, by forming a Federal Union and One 
Grand Republick, by means of a like Convention: for we 
had many interests to reconcile.” 


George Washington's Opinion of War 


George Washington, as President, gave these instructions 
to the first commission which he sent to Europe: 

“My first wish is to see this plague to mankind [war] 
banished from the earth and the sons and daughters of this 
world employed in more pleasing and innocent amusements 
than in preparing implements and exercising them for the 
destruction of mankind.” 

Later Washington aided and abetted his Chief Justice, 
John Jay, whom he sent as a special representative to Eng- 
land, in drawing up the first modern treaty of arbitration. 

Thomas Jefferson, when he became president, emphasized 
the peace principles of his predecessors. “I am anxious,” 
he said, “that we should give the world still another useful 
lesson by showing them other modes of punishing injuries 
than by war.” 

From this time on, America consistently led in the plans 
for substituting arbitration for armed conflict in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. Although America did not 
call the first Hague Conference, American delegates pro- 
posed the plan for a World Court which was finally modi- 
fied into The Hague Tribunal and later closely followed 
in the establishment of the Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice. When these efforts toward establishing world 
peace were interrupted by the World War, America entered 
that conflict to the cry, “a war to end war” and “a war for 
democracy.” 


Democracy Is “Agin It’ 


To-day this democratic movement of the people against 
war is evident in many nations, and statesmen everywhere 
begin to covet for their country the honor of working out a 
practical plan to free the world from war. Other things 
than a growth in the democratic principle have contributed 
to this new interest in bringing about world peace. A hun- 
dred and fifty years ago men were living more nearly as 
they lived a thousand years before, than as they live to-day. 
Messages were still traveling as fast as a man could travel 
and a man was traveling as fast as a horse or a sailboat 
could carry him. The development of modern means of 
communication has reduced the distance across the ocean, 
at least for messages, from months to minutes. The general 
result is an interdependence among the parts of the world 
which makes disaster to one mean disaster to all. The 


scientific developments of the last hundred years have meant 
also that war instead of a conflict between armies has become 
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a conflict between whole peoples, and plans for a “next war” 
include the burning of cities, the destruction of food and 
water supplies, and the wiping out of entire populations by 
the dropping of bombs from airplanes. 


A Game in Which Everybody Loses 


Faced by these facts, no one to-day denies that war is 
for the victor almost, if not quite, as great a disaster as 
for the vanquished, and there are few left who do not wish 
to see war discarded by mankind as a method of settling 
international disputes. The questions that men differ about 
are whether war can be abolished and how it can be. It 
is undoubtedly the most difficult problem that mankind has 
ever faced, perhaps the supreme challenge to its intelli- 
gence. The generation which is ruling the world to-day can 
not hope to see its solution. Nevertheless, that solution 
depends upon this generation. H. G. Wells put the whole 
problem into a sentence. ‘We are engaged in a race,” he 
said, “between catastrophe and education.” 

The teachers of the world have taken up the challenge. 
In 1923 they met in San Francisco and formed a World 
Federation of Education Associations. In 1925 they met 
again in Edinburgh, and resolved to undertake to do three 
things in order “‘to promote the interest of peace throughout 
the world.” First, to help children “realize that the world 
is a unity, that nations and peoples are interdependent and 
that true nationalism is not inconsistent with true inter- 
nationalism”; second, to teach “geography, history and 
citizenship not oniy from a national point of view but 
also from an international point of view”; and third, “‘to 
encourage the writing of books which will tell children of 
child life in all lands and set forth the best that each nation 
has achieved.” In other words, these teachers realize that 
if children are to find success and happiness in the modern 
interdependent world, they must be given a true picture of 
that world. 

Every generation of parents and of teachers has, to a 
degree, to teach better than it knows, but few generations 
have had to bridge quite so wide a gap as that between the 
world of relative isolation which those of us who are grow- 
ing old to-day were prepared for, and the world in which 
our children will live. The one thing to do is apparently 
what the World Federation of Education Associations has 
decided to do, to stick to facts. The fact that “nations and 
peoples are interdependent” can be shown, and no oppor- 
tunity to let children see and realize it should be missed. 
With our means of sending not only messages but pictures 
by wire, and with moving pictures at our disposal, there 
is no reason why our children should grow up with a false 
picture of the people of any other nation or without a 
knowledge of the “best that each nation has achieved.” 
It is true there are still certain gaps in our system of 
world communication which may help to account for per 
sistent prejudices, but these can be remedied. For example, 
there are eighteen cables across the Atlantic, but across the 
Pacific from America to Japan there is only one direct 
cable and the rates for messages over it are high. The 
natural consequence is that only the briefest news dis- 
patches giving little idea of the life of the two countries are 
exchanged and circulated in the papers. 


Those Gay Tin Soldiers 


But besides this correct picture of the rest of the world, 
there are certain other facts which we must teach, or be 
unfair to those whom we are supposedly preparing for life. 
The facts about modern warfare must be told. It is not a 
game, as they might suppose from their sets of tin soldiers, 
in which men march about neatly dressed to the sound of 
music. It is not a contest in which man pits his courage 
and skill against another man. It is a struggle of man 
against a machine, a struggle in filth and dirt, a struggle 
in which defenseless cities and their populations must be 











cruelly attacked as once only the armed forces of the enemy 
were attacked. 

Another vital fact, one hardly touched upon in our his- 
tories, is that the story of man’s life on earth has been as 
much an effort toward organized living and working to- 
gether as it has been a story of conflict and war. Great 
men of every age have contributed to this effort and it 
calls now for leaders, for men and women of intelligence 
and daring who will turn the so-called “fighting instincts” 
of man not against his fellowman, but against problems of 
controlling the forces of nature and against such enemies 
of man as disease, and floods, and desert areas, and ignor- 
ance, and war. 

A part of this movement, which by its nature ran in a 
direction contrary to that of war, has been a direct organized 
opposition to war which has been gradually developing 
through the centuries and behind which to-day millions of 
people in every civilized nation are united. The peace 
movement is not an up-start idea held by a few cranks. 
The peace movement is a slow, steady development which 
can be traced back through history and which numbers 


among its leaders the great men and women of the world 
To tell these facts to children is not propaganda, it is his- 
tory; to fail to tell them is literally to betray the children, 
for it is to send them out into the world less well equipped 
than they might be to decide the questions with which they 
will be faced. 

As far as the American child is concerned, he is being 
deprived of one of the great glories of his heritage if he is 
not taught the facts of this country’s effort to free the 
world from war and the contribution made to that effort 
by the founders of the country themselves. If we cannot 
tell our children how that effort is to be successfully com- 
pleted, we are nevertheless bound in truth to the traditions 
of America to hold it before them as an ideal, to the 
fulfillment of which, as Americans, they will hope to 
contribute. 

Nor can the teaching of these things be casual and left 
to chance. We must set about it as deliberately and with 
as much conviction as did Benjamin Franklin’s uncle, re- 
membering that it is a race in which we are engaged, a 
race between education and catastrophe. 


The Boy and the Inspiration 


TOY ship, half finished, lay 

on Russell’s work table in the 
basement. It was a good piece of 
workmanship, as far as it went, and promised to be a thing 
of beauty. But Russell was dreaming of other things 
already, and it was doubtful if the ship would ever be com- 
pleted. He might be seized with an inspiration to finish it, 
just as he had been inspired to begin it, and again, he might 
cast it aside. That was the trouble with Russell. 


He was unusually clever at fashioning things from wood. 
He loved to frame pictures, and delighted in harmonizing 
His family, 


colors. But he did not finish his work. 
recognizing his ability, prod- 
ded him along, urged him, 
praised the things he was 
working on. It made no dif- 
ference. 

Now, since genius is nine- 
tenths hard work, his mother 
was troubled, for she knew 
that inspiration alone never 
carried any one to success. 
Thinking it over it occurred 
to her that by their very 
anxiety over Russell’s work, 
and their continual urgings, 
they were defeating their own 
purpose. She studied him 
quietly. It seemed to her that 
her son was satisfied with the 
praise and attention given 
him for things he had under 
way. No one ever waited for 
him to finish what he had 








begun. His creations were 
never a surprise. So his 


mother decided on a new line 
of tactics, 

The beautiful miniature 
ship was entirely dropped 
from the family’s conversa- 
tion. For several days Rus- 
sell went his happy way. 
Then he mentioned his ship. 
Polite attention was given 


No 
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him, but no comments. 





By Exmnor Peterson ALLEN 





Russell was dreaming of other things—twhile 
the beautiful tey ship lay unfinished on his 
work-table 


one even asked him how it was 
getting along. He looked rather 
surprised. Later he slipped down 
to his work table. The ship was finished without an 
audience. 

When he brought it up for inspection, honest admiration 
was expressed for its beautiful lines, and for its maker’s 
skill. He beamed with satisfaction. 

This seemed to be the best attitude to adopt toward 
Russell’s work, and so it was followed up. The delays in 
his work were maddening, at times, but were quietly over- 
looked. If he asked for opinions, they were always cheer- 
fully given. And after many 
weeks the boy came to realize 
that only finished products 
would be praised. 

Russell has the instincts of 
a creative artist, but unless 
he learns to apply his efforts, 
his gifts will mean little to 
him. As yet, he is a boyish 
dreamer, and habits of con- 
sistent work must be estab- 
lished. The attitude his fam- 
ily has adopted toward his 
efforts is exactly the same 
as that the public will hold 
for him later on. Whether it 
be architecture, sculpturing 
or writing, his public will 
want the finished product, 
not half completed work. And 
so Russell is being left alone 
to grow in his imaginative 
dreamings, and gradually the 
idea of accomplishment is 
being fixed in his mind. He 
is learning that his genius 
must be backed by his own 
determination and that peo- 
ple will cease to praise unless 
} he proves his worth. Success 
is beginning to mean the 
measure of work to him, and 
along with this idea he is 
gaining self-confidence. 
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HERE was once a little boy 
named Ian, whose’ mother 
took him to Cape Cod for 

the summer and, in order to get rid 

of him for a part of the day, en- 
rolled him in a class of ‘rhythmic 
dancing.”’ 

Just what rhythmic dancing may 
be was not clear to Ian’s mother, al- 
though she didn’t stop to wonder how 
dancing could be un-rhythmic; it 
wasn’t clear to the teacher herself, and 
certainly it never became clear to Ian 
because he never gave it a chance. He 
went to the first lesson and his mother 























breathed a deep sigh of thankfulness 
for an hour’s peace. 

But it was not even half an hour 
before Ian came tearing back across 
the dunes; and as he ran, his mother 
could see that he was plucking at his 
garments—not the garments he had 
set out in, but a new set. When he 
reached the house, he gave a final 
vicious pull at his draperies and threw 
himself on the bed in a passion of 
weeping. The “rhythmic dancing” teacher had put him 
in a bit of chiffon and made him prance about, and his 
manhood was so deeply outraged that he could never again 
be persuaded to attend a class in anything that even smacked 
of terpsichore. 

Any healthy child, boy or girl, resents an insincere and 
affected method of training in movement. There is a kind 
of implied ridicule in it, a cheapening of childhood and an 
excess of sentiment that they are quick to detect. 

A study of deformed children will prove the truth of 
this. What makes it hard for them is not the deformity 
itself but the effect of it upon their own attitude towards 
life. The physical limitations that it puts upon them they 
can learn to bear and often overcome; but the way in which 
those limitations set them apart from other children is a 
difficult psychological problem. 


HILDREN love to dance, but they must be taught how 

to direct their movements, not so much that they may 
move beautifully as that they may derive the greatest possi- 
ble enjoyment from their own muscular efforts. Mothers 
and children alike are beginning to be bored with that 
school of dancing that teaches the child to pick imaginary 
flowers, scuttle before imaginary winds, chase imaginary 
butterflies and gaze into imaginary pools. 

Any child is dancing when he is making physical efforts 
that interest and amuse him and it is not necessary to drag 
in either Nature (with a capital N) or conscious esthetics 
to train him in beauty of movement. A boy is moving 
beautifully when he swims or shoots with a sling shot or 
throws a ball, and a girl when she is jumping rope or play- 
ing hop scotch. At such times they are dancing far more 


profitably and gracefully than when they are cavorting 
around a stuffy “studio” clad in pastel-tinted chiffons and 
making meaningless jabs at the air. 

The problem of what kind of dancing to give a child is 
one that really ought to occupy mothers and teachers more 
it does. 


than Certainly the child’s physical poise and 
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On With The Dance 


By JO PENNINGTON 


carriage are quite as important as his grasp of arithmetic 
or his appreciation of literature; they will affect his life far 
more subtly and deepiy than the mere acquisition of facts. 
His posture, his physical appearance in the world, will 
govern not only his impression upon others but his opinion 
of himself; and genuine confidence in himself will always 
be dependent on his muscular control. Certainly bodily 
poise will carry him through the awkward age with a mini- 
mum of suffering from self-consciousness and, if training 
in movement did nothing for him but that, it would be 
worth while. 

The best kind of training in harmonious movement 
is that which encourages the child to make good move- 
ments unconsciously. If you teach him to become con- 
scious of the gestures he is making, you only make him 
self-conscious. If you give him something definite to do 
that requires certain movements, his efforts are concen- 
trated on the task set him rather than on the way in 
which he accomplishes it. That is why singing games for 
small children teach them stability and control; they think 
of the melody and the story, and the movements take care 
of themselves. 

The first thing a child must learn is to move with an 
economy of effort; to use only those muscles actually neces- 
sary to the particular gesture he is making. He cannot 
be taught this economy consciously; only nature can teach 
it to him and she will teach him best if he is thinking of 
something else. 


HE two most important kinds of movement to music be- 
ing taught to children today are folk dancing and the 
various forms of what is usually called rhythmic training. 
Both have their advantages for the normal child, but neither 
can or should be expected to take the place of corrective 
gymnastics. They may help to correct bad habits of posture 
but they cannot cure them. 
As for ballet dancing, it is mentioned only as a warning. 
All the traditional exercises of ballet are built on an 
























































of listening to the music and of 
translating that music into move- 
ment. 

This is done, not in the haphaz- 
ard manner that is so erroneously 
called “interpretation” by the un- 
formed, but with standard, regu 
lated steps and gestures that pro- 
vide a kind of alphabet of move- 
ment. From the very first lesson, 
the pupil must analyze the music 
he hears; he must resolve it into its 
elements, and then for each of these 
elements he makes a definite move- 
ment. Bot re long he is weaving a 
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unnatural idea of stability, and are definitely intended to 
teach the child to defy the laws of balance and of natural 
movement. They overdevelop the muscles in the front of the 
leg, which walking and running alone exercise sufficiently, 
and leave the muscles in the back of the leg either weak or 
stiff so that good posture is impossible. 

The corrective gymnastics often taught emphasize exer- 
cises which stretch the muscles in the back of the leg be- 
cause sitting and walking in shoes leave them weaker than 
they should be. Ballet exercises, moreover, mean an un- 
natural strain on abdominal muscles with the result of a 
tendency to sway back, and the leg muscles are developed 
abnormally, while the muscles of the trunk and arms are 
almost entirely neglected. 

So long as I live there will abide with me the picture of 
one of the great ballerinas of the Russian Ballet as I saw 
her, in street clothes and walking boots, trundling along 
with toes turned out and feet that never flexed as she walked 

-feet that could never throw off the constraint of the bal- 
let shoe. All beauty and grace had fled from her move- 
ments and she might easily have been mistaken for a 
servant girl who had stood to her tasks for many years. 


HERE are now so many kinds of rhythmic training for 
children that it is only a matter of choice for the parent. 
While some of them are not a perfect solution of the prob- 
lem of training a child in movement, they are all a sincere 
attempt to meet it. The Duncan type of dancing, taught 
both by the pupils of the girls trained by Isadora herself, 
and by the followers of Elizabeth Duncan, is a little more 
ambitious than the simpler training in rhythm, but both are 
based on natural movements that are, as a rule, simple 
enough for the child to understand and enjoy. 

One of the first methods to be taught in this country 
based on an understanding of rhythm was that known as 
Dalcroze Eurythmics. This is a system of movement based 
on music, and particularly valuable because it gives the 
child training in natural muscular effort executed uncon- 
sciously, while his mind is occupied with the mental effort 














A sense of beauty expressed in bodily move- 
ment is a form of artistic expression 
possible for every child 






pattern that corresponds, in line 
and feeling, to the pattern of the 
music—either the rhythm or the 
melody or both—and whatever 
grace he displays he has developed 
unconsciously; it springs naturally 
from the same source, rhythm, from 
which the music itself springs. 

It is not, of course, possible to 
describe Eurythmics in a paragraph 
any more than it is possible to ex 
plain in full about the principles of arithmetic or geometry 
The method was developed over a period of almost twenty 
years by a Swiss music teacher who is recognized as one of 
the great educators of the world, Emile Jaques-Dalcroze; 
and its purpose is to teach natural movements through an 
understanding of the elements of music. Rhythm is the 
basis of musical composition and of bodily movement; and 
an understanding of rhythm means an understanding of 
music and an ability to move rhythmically. 


HERE are many other systems of rhythmic training, 

most of them with a basis of simple physical exercises 
that differ from the old gymnastics in that they are interest 
ing to the child. They all aim to free the child’s body from 
the restraints imposed by our artificial way of living; from 
the restraints offered by clothing for instance, and from 
those mental limitations that inhibit many of our move- 
ments as adults and even as children. 

After ail, when we have reached maturity, many of our 
mental inhibitions have a basis in some physical disability 
or slight deformity known, perhaps, only to ourselves. If 
it were possible to remove it, the mental inhibition would 
disappear with it. The important thing, therefore, is to 
see that children do not develop any such physical limi- 
tations. 

The writer visited a class in rhythmics, in the prepara- 
tion of this article, and watched a group of girls between 
the ages of twelve and twenty “interpret” a waltz; that is, 
they were told to move as they felt. The total lack of 
imagination displayed by the children, the complete lack of 
variety in their gestures and poses, was appalling. Perhaps 
in time, in the course of twenty years or so, the repetition of 
such efforts might result in a series of beautiful free ges- 
tures, but it would be at least several years before any of the 
group would be able to lose her self-consciousness long 
enough to do anything more than register embarrassment. 

The trouble was that they were told to move as the music 
made them want to move; and being untrained in music and 
in movement alike, it only stirred in them a vague desire to 
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move, but could not actually inspire movement. They could 
only draw upon what they had, perhaps, seen in the theatre 
or in other classes; and their efforts were either crude or 
affected. It was as if a class of babies had been asked to 
speak, having neither alpkabet nor syllables nor words. Had 
these pupils been provided first of all with some standard 
movements which they might weave into a pattern; or had 
their efforts been centered around some game or idea; per- 
haps one of the movements of labor, digging, pulling a rope, 
throwing a stone, they would undoubtedly have been able 
to perform with greater satisfaction to themselves. 

Composers do not create music out of mere feeling. For 
their stuff they use notes and rests, tones, rhythms and a 
thousand structural details. Children should not be asked 
to create melodious movements out of nothing; they, too, 
must be provided with the materials of creation. 


T this same lesson an interesting thing happened that 
proves the point just made: that movement informed 
with a purpose or inspired by some necessity is more beau- 
tiful than movement that has no purpose. ‘The instructor 
asked one of the older girls to show the others one of their 
regular class exercises, and the girl did so. The movement 
began in the feet, flowed upwards through ankles, knees, 
limbs and torso, and out through the arms to the finger tips. 
It gave the effect of the passage of a current of energy 
through the body which changed subtly from a perpen- 
dicular line to a flowing, waving one. As the young body 
swayed with the muscular impulse, it was a thing of great 
beauty. The mind was occupied with the effort of com- 
municating its will to the muscles; the girl was conscious 
only of the muscular effort; she was not trying to “express” 
anything; and the result was beautiful because the body 
was controlled and animated by a single idea. 

All these things are far easier to demonstrate than to 
explain, but any doubting mother may prove it for herself. 
Play some music, on the piano or phonograph, and ask 
your child or children to dance to it. Note the embarrass- 
ment, the repetition of banal movements, the awkward self- 
consciousness. Then ask the child to jump a rope in time 
to the music, or to skip; or ask a boy to throw a ball and 
catch it, one movement for each beat or two, and note the 





difference in the character of the movement. Havelock Ellis 
said that “work differs from the dance, not in kind but 
only in degree since both are essentially rhythmic.” 

In public schools, where children must perforce be 
taught in large groups, folk dancing has proved an ad- 
mirable solution of the problem of providing a profitable 
outlet for their physical energy. The failure of ordinary 
gymnastics to interest and therefore to benefit the child 
has been admitted; but the simple figures of most national 
dances provide him with that mental stimulus which enables 
him to make his gestures simply and naturally, and to 
derive enjoyment from the exercise. 

Physical training teachers admit that children perform 
the movements of these dances twice as vigorously as 
they do straight calisthenics; and it has been proved that 
they can continue such movements two or three times as long 
before showing signs of fatigue. 

Perhaps if we teach our children to dance freely and 
naturally, if we provide them with the materials for spon- 
taneous improvization in movement so that they can “make 
up” their own dances, we will satisfy their natural hunger 
for rhythmic movement. Perhaps children so trained will 
not, when they are grown, take quite so violently to the ob- 
jectionable current ballroom dances with their late hours 
and overemphasis on sex. 


AVELOCK ELLIS points out that few of us can 

learn to perform acceptably on musical instruments, 
to sing beautifully or paint or work or model in clay, to 
write novels or poetry; but the sense of beauty as expressed 
in bodily movement is sufficiently common to make it possi- 
ble for the majority of us to turn to it as a genuine means 
of artistic expression. Stanley Hall says that the revival 
of dancing today is necessary to give poise to the nerves, 
schooling to the emotions, strength to the will, and to 
harmonize the feelings and the intellect with the body 
which supports them. 

Thousands of years ago Plato said the same thing more 
briefly: “An education consists in knowing how to sing 
well and dance well.” But the Chinese are the wisest of 
all for one of their sages said: “One may judge of a king 
by the state of dancing during his reign.” 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


The proprietor of a small bakery shop had three sons and 
a small daughter. 

One day one of the customers inquired how many chil- 
dren she had, explaining that he saw a different one on 
each visit. 

“Why, there’s three children and a girl in this family,’ 
piped up the youngest son who happened to be present. 


J. S. H. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


, 


A little girl was amusing herself by looking through her 
aunt’s childhood “Bible Book,” which was illustrated with 
pictures. The picture of Moses seemed to fascinate her 
most of all. After gazing at it in silence for a while, she 
finally asked: 

“Is Moses alive now?” 

“Oh, no,” replied her aunt, “he died hundreds of years 
ago.” 

The child looked at the picture again intently and, 
heaving a deep sigh, said: “Aren’t you glad we've got 
such a good picture of him?” 

Mrs. G. P. C., New York City 
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Six-year-old Bobby was fascinated by the tractor which 
was in operation in a neighbor’s field. After he had made 
repeated visits to the field, his mother said to him: “Bobby, 
I'm afraid you bother Mr. Fitch by going over there so 
often.”’ 

“Oh, no, Mother, I help him,” said Bobby. 

“But how can a little boy like you help to run a tractor?” 
she questioned. 

“Well, you see,” explained Bobby, ‘Mr. Fitch let’s me 
sit on the fence so I can help him by keeping out of the 
way of the tractor.” 

H. C., New York City 


A little girl who was visiting her friend had overstayed 
her time and knew that she would be late in getting home. 
She expressed the fear that her mother would give her a 
spanking for being late. Her little hostess rushed away 
to another room and quickly returned with a copy of Cut- 
DREN, The Magazine for Parents, which she handed to her 
friend. ‘Take this home to your mother, tell her to read 
it, and she won’t spank you,” she said, reassuringly. 


J. W. M., Seattle, Wash. 

















T is some time now since we wished each other a happy 
New Year and hung up a new calendar on the wall; 
but the real new year in the woods and fields has 

only just begun. The real beginning of the year, in the 
world of live things, is the beginning of spring, whose 
stirrings we can watch in our walks abroad. 

Formerly the year of human affairs began with the nat- 
ural year. The old calendars of the Greeks and Romans 
made March the first month, and it was not until the Chris- 
tian Church was well established, and the beginnings of 
the modern civil state discernible through the welter of 
feudalism, that we began to reckon dates from the ecclesi- 
astical Feast of the Circumcision, one week after Christmas. 
But that cunversion affected only human folk; plants and 
animals have remained pagan, and still begin their new 
year as they have done from time immemorial, 

Why not go out for a walk with your boy or girl and 
see what is happening out-of-doors? If you know for what 
to look you can make a walk a thrilling experience. 

There are so many things celebrating the New Year’s 
Day of the natural world that it is simply impossible to 
keep track of them all; it is a little bewildering even to 
try to find a place to begin looking at them. Within the 
countryside circle that can be crossed by two hours of 
modern travel from any of our large cities, there are from 
six hundred to two thousand distinct species of plants; with 
insects, birds, fishes, fur-bearing animals and other creatures 
in proportion. To watch all the performers in this gigantic 
one-ring show, even at the beginning of their act, is a much 
bigger job than keeping track of all the rings that were 
ever laid out under canvas. One can only go forth, open 


his eyes, and pick out more or less at random, things at 
which to wonder. 

This is a time of sprouting things. The seeds of annual 
plants are not yet getting into action in any great num- 
bers; they await more rain and warmer weather. But the 
biennials and perennials, that have their start from pre- 
vious years, are right on their toes, and there is hardly a 
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Why not go out into the countryside with your boy or 
girl and see what is happening there? Nature's immutable 
laws may be clearly seen in the world of out-of-doors and 
it is but a step to trace their application in our own lives 

—Epitor’s NoTE 


tree or shrub or hardy herb that cannot be found busy in 
the midst of its preparations for another season of growth 
and blossoming. 

Tree buds make a surprising and fascinating study. 
The leaves for this year’s canopy of foliage were all made 
up last summer, packed away in tight little bundles and 
covered over with downy or varnished scales arranged like 
shingles, to keep the winter weather at bay. However, the 
statement frequently made that the bud-coverings are there 
to keep the young leaves warm, is quite incorrect. There is no 
great amount of warmth there for them to keep in. The only 
creatures whose coverings serve them in that way are the 
warm-blooded birds in their feathers and the mammals in 
their coats of hair or fur. The principal job of bud-scales is 
to keep the little leaves dry, to cut down the rate of evapora- 
tion of the small supply of water they contain, and to pre- 
vent too sudden changes of temperature during the thawing 
and freezing weather that comes in fall and early spring. 
Once their work is over, they are being pushed aside by 
the growing packs of little leaves within. 


SK your boy to take his knife and his sister to use a pin 

to pick to pieces a leaf-bud. A big bud, like one from 
a hickory or magnolia or poplar, is, of course, easiest to 
handle. You will notice that the weatherproof finish com- 
pletely covers only the outer scales, and that where one 
scale is overlapped by another this varnish is much thinner 
or even completely lacking, like shingles that have been 
stained after laying. 

You will notice also that the arrangement of the scales 
follows the same pattern as the arrangement of the leaves 
on the twig. That is, if the leaves come out in opposite 
pairs, as on the maple or box-elder, the bud-scales are set 
in pairs. If the leaves come out one in a place, forming 
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a long spiral around the twig, then the scales will be found 


in a close spiral arrangement around their bud. Further, 
many bud-scales have thin, more or less frayed-out edges, 
as though they might be abortive leaves, and where they 
fall off they leave little scars, somewhat similar to the scars 
left by dropping leaves. It is the teaching of present-day 
botany that these bud-scales really are modified or reduced 
leaves, consisting mostly of a shortened and flattened leaf- 
stem. ‘Thus a bud is really a rosette of leaves, the outer 
members of which have been sacrificed for the good of 
the group. 

Buds sometimes shelter only little leaves, sometimes 
only flowers, sometimes both leaves and flowers. It 
is an interesting fact, as yet not satisfactorily accounted 
for, that the buds opening earliest spill out flowers, with 
leaves lagging several days or even weeks. The soft maple 
is an excellent case in point, and even more so the catkin- 
bearing trees—the willows, alders and poplars. 

These catkin-bearers are rated among the most primitive 
of all flowering plants, for each flower consists only of 
the male, or pollen-bearing structures, or else only the 
female, or seed-forming apparatus. There is no showy 
ring of petals, no green sepals underneath, not even pollen- 
bearing and seed-forming organs in the same flower, as we 
find in the higher groups of plants. And these extremely 
simple flower-structures are crowded together by dozens or 
hundreds on a short central stalk or axis, so that one 
“pussy” of the willow or one catkin of an alder is not a 
flower, but a whole bouquet. 


NASMUCH as no plant normally bears both male and 

female flowers, the pollen has to be carried from one 
plant to another, often over considerable distances, and this 
at a time when there are few or no bees or other insects 
abroad to do the carrying. All the catkin-bearing trees and 
shrubs therefore depend on the wind, and produce vast 
quantities of pollen which they sow at random into the air. 
The number of pollen grains produced must be simply 
beyond calculation, when we consider that only one in 
thousands ever takes part in the formation of a seed, and 
that a large cottonwood or willow tree may produce mil- 
lions of seeds. 

On sunny days one may see around the catkins of the 
willows large numbers of insects which at first appear to 
be honey-bees, apparently feeding on the pollen and on such 
plant juices as they may find. They are marked yellow 
and black or vellow and brown, like bees, and like bees 
they fly with a good deal of a buzz and do not bother much 
about dodging, as though the possession of a sting gave 
them confidence. But all their bee-like coloring is just 
camouflage, and their bee-like behavior is mere bluff. They 
are only flies, of a species that display what naturalists 
call “mimicry,” that is, a resemblance to a really formid- 
able creature that habitually goes armed. They are like 
the poor little bonnet-maker in Scott’s “Fair Maid of 
Perth,’ who disguised himself as a notable fighter, to his 
own undoing. These imitation bees are perfectly safe to 
catch in one’s bare hand—provided, of course, one does 
not make a mistake and catch a real bee! 

Rarely or never does one find honey-bees around the 
profitless flowers of the willows, but they are present in 
numbers on the blossoming maples, where there is really 
matter for their consideration. Here one can easily tell 
the real from the imitation bees, for the hustling workers 
shoulder their counterfeits out of the way without ceremony, 
and the latter do not gainsay them 

These early bees represent, as a rule, only a remnant of 
the swarm‘ng populations of the summer hives of the year 
before. There is usually a very heavy mortality among 
bees during the winter. This is nothing abnormal: the 
worker bee is a short-lived insect, and an individual that 
has lived an active life as a worker for six weeks or two 
months is an old bee. These bees of the early spring were 
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for the most part hatched and matured relatively late during 
the preceding season, and have been drowsing in masses 
all winter long, keeping the hive warmed above the freezing 
point by the heat of their own body-processes. They have 
already dragged out the dead bodies of their sisters who 
succumbed during the winter and dumped them clear of 
the hive, as you may see if you will go into any apiary. 
Now, to replenish their low larders, they are after what 
provender the maples will yield them, though it is not to 
be compared with what will come later, when white clover 
and basswood bloom. 


EITHER will the bees find much if they seek in the 
4 woodlands, though a few forerunners of the com‘ng 
glory of the full springtime are showing their heads, and 
in the more southerly woods spring is already well under 
way. In regions lately winterbound, the melting snow on 
the backs of the old leaves is uncovering that dainty little 
white flower called “harbinger-of-spring,’ whose botanical 
name, Erigenia, translates poetically into “spring-born.” 
Early spring often brings, too, the beginnings of the delicate 
blood-root and the hepatica, whose three-lobed foliage sug- 
gested the Philistine-sounding name, “liver-leaf.”” How- 
ever, though the Greco-Latin “hepatica” is more euphoni- 
ous, it also is a reference to the supposed resemblance of 
the leaves to little livers. According to an old medical 
doctrine, they are valuable in the treatment of liver diseases. 
If every boy and girl realized the beauty and the rarity 
of trailing arbutus, this lonely flower might be better pro- 
tected from those who destroy it. Enlist the interest of 
your son or daughter in preserving this queen of early 
springtime flowers. Fortunate is the region that has at 
least some limestone-free moist clay hillsides where this 
little miracle of fragrance finds the kind of soil its dis- 
criminating rootlets demand. Thrice luckless those com- 
munities where thoughtlessness and commercial greed have 
combined to eradicate it. Trailing arbutus is slow of growth 
and difficult to get started, and when once destroyed can 
never be supplied, or at best can be re-established only 
after many years and much expense. Trailing arbutus 
flowers should no more be found on flower-vendors’ stands 
than the bodies of bluebirds should be found in butcher- 
shops. Fortunately, there are still regions remote from 
cities where the trailing arbutus thrives untroubled by com- 
mercial gatherers, and there are some protected plots in the 
larger parks and forest reserves. 


ie abrupt and striking contrast to the arbutus is another 
typical early spring flower, the skunk cabbage. This as- 
tonishing little gargoyle of the floral world delights in wet 
marshy places, and is frequently found pushing its way 
through a sheet of ice. Like its animal namesake, it commits 
no offense unless disturbed. 

While the plant world thus treats us to prel'minaries, 
the animal world is rousing itself from its winter sleep or 
returning from its winter migration. The ground-hog is 
awake and out now, as are his relatives, the squirrels and 
chipmunks. Rabbits are puttting on their darker summer 


fur. Robbins are everywhere. 

There are many less conspicuous birds about, but it 
would take a good bird guide to identify all of them. One, 
however, is worth noting: the horned lark. In almost 


any open, grassy pasture you can find him; first hear his 
thin little, lilting whistle, and then see the bird himself as 
he flits to the top of a tussock or a fence-post. If you are 
patient in your approach and have a pair of opera glasses 
or bird glasses, you will be able to get close enough to see 
the two little pointed tufts of feathers he wears on his 
head, giving him his unnecessarily formidable name. He 
is not so large and robust as his relative, the meadow-lark, 
but he is hardier and comes earlier; so that his thinner 
song is welcome in a time of dearth. 














THE TOY 


By 


AMORY 
HARE 


Illustrations by 
Oscar Schmidt 


HAD come into the tea-room at nine for a belated bite 

to eat before going to my rooms. I refuse to call the 

place where I live ‘“‘the Studio,” although the large sky- 
light and the northern exposure, and the two small cells 
adjoining it qualify it for no other title if one has a regard 
for veracity. It is because to say “the Studio” inevitably 
suggests the Bohemian and quite casual atmosphere of those 
young painting fellows, whereas I myself am middle-aged, 
a bachelor, precise in habits of mind and body, and an ob- 
scure pusher of the pen. Therefore I have “rooms.” 

The tea-room was restful to me because it was not unlike 
the New England farmhouse where I was born. There it 
was, stowed away between two ancient wholesale houses, and 
opposite a fruit store which, in all weathers, provided a spot 
of color that I might see through the window as I munched 
my solitary meal. Almost always if I was particularly 
weary I felt myself drawn to the tea-house. You walked in 
out of the heat of asphalt streets or the driving sleet of a 
winter night and suddenly you found yourself treading 
upon old brick floors and sitting beside a huge white- 
washed fireplace with an oak lintel and a copper kettle, 
polished as no other kettle was ever polished before, hanging 
on a crane. 

It was the sort of place one dreams of taking the woman 
whom one imagines to be nearest to one’s heart. So I had 
always been meaning to ask Agnes to the place. But she 
was a busy soul with many friends in happier circumstances 
than my own, and as yet I had not managed to bring the 
party off. However, after the occurrences of the particular 
evening of which I speak, I determined to bring her as soon 
as it could be arranged. 

I had just finished my after-dinner coffee, and was about 
to go to the table to pay for it, when the door opened about 
two inches and a small face peered through the crack. There 



















“A toy like that, could 
you ever forget it?” asked 
the strange old man 


was no one in the tea-room but myself and Miss Taggett, 
who sat at a low table going over the day’s accounts. The 
ferret-like visage at the door cleared its throat deprecatingly, 
and Miss Taggett looked up, nodded faintly in its direction, 
and resumed her figures. Into the room came, slowly, the 
strangest little figure of a man that I had ever seen. He 
resembled a small hunted animal in features, but his body 
was rather like a duck, and he walked in a web-foot fashion 
which enhanced the impression. I could not tell how old he 
was; he might have been forty-five and he might have been 
seventy. His eyes darted quick glances from under beetling 
brows. I thought they looked a little “fey”; no other word 
quite so well suited their strange blend of keenness and 
gentle deprecatory amusement at all that presented itself to 
his gaze. He was shabby to raggedness, and held, in a 
crumpled piece of newspaper, some object which he evi- 
dently valued greatly, for he kept clutching it convulsively 
to his gaunt ribs, which, for all his lean ungainly shape, 
bulged out bonily above his belt. 


EEING me to be the sole occupant of the room, a look 
\J of disappointment passed aver his face. He had re- 
moved his hat and stood standing there as if cogitating 
whether to go, or to stay on the chance of something coming 
of it. Suddenly he said to Miss Taggett in the most extraor- 
dinary sing-song voice—“Have you any new waitresses to- 
night? Oh, are there any new young ladies in the pantry 
or the kitchen ?” 

Without looking up, but smiling at her figures, Miss 
Taggett replied that there were three. At which announce 
ment he gave a hitch to his belt and with a bright smile 
approached my table. While he was coming towards me he 
was unwrapping the bundle in his hands, and, coming very 
close to me so that he could look into my eyes, he whisked 
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off the last wrapping and thrust at me a battered duck cun- 
ningly made of wooden joints so that the neck and legs 
were able to turn in any direction, and the bill, at the pulling 
of a string, emitted a series of windy quacks. All this he 
demonstrated with an accompaniment of almost unintellig- 
ible words, spoken utterly without expression and at such a 
pace that the ear was scarcely able to assimilate them. 

“Did you ever see such a thing in your life? A toy like 
that, could you ever forget it! If you saw such a thing when 
you were a child you’d remember it all your life if you 
grew to be a hundred, wouldn’t you? Now money couldn’t 
buy it, so don’t offer money to me, though it’s a thing I 
never had and badly need, but all I want to know is, how 
could anyone forget such a toy if they had ever had it? I 
made the thing myself, being a toy-maker born of a toy- 
maker, and our own shop, too, in those days; but all I claim 
for the thing is this—that a child could never forget it. A 
child seeing the thing forty years after would surely remem- 
ber when and how he had it; and I guess he’d know who 
made it for him, too.” 


E wrapped the duck in paper with careful tremulous 

hands and without waiting for any reply from me 
he walked slowly towards Miss Taggett, made her a courtly 
bow, and passed on into the pantry. 

“Look, oh look, what I’ve brought you tonight,” I heard 
him begin in the same hurried monotonous voice, going 
through the rapid formula from the beginning, and ending 
with a cracked laugh as he came back into the tea-room 
again. He nodded to Miss Taggett, but it was with a pre- 
occupied and harassed expression. All the animation had 
gone out of his face, leaving the whole figure dejected and 
forlorn. At the door he looked back with his face between 
the crack as I had first seen him. 

“All I say is that if it were once seen it would not be 
forgotten. A child would remember it once he had it, and 
I know because I made the thing myself, and a child could 
not forget such a thing. But that’s what words are, for, of 
course, you never can tell; and words are cheap. They are 
what you always have if you have no money.” 

He shut the door softly, and was gone. 

“Would you mind ” T said, in the midst of my con- 
fusion, “telling me who on earth that extraordinary indi- 








We saw him with his 

hands thrown up 

against his mouth as 

though some one had 

given him a blow in 
the teeth 





vidual happens to be and what his strange actions mean?” 

Miss ‘Taggett smiled again. 

‘“‘No one knows just who and what he is,” she said. “He 
has always done just what he did tonight. He was doing 
it when I came here, and I’ve been here for a matter of 
twelvé years. He goes to all the restaurants in this part of 
town every night. He was a little early tonight. That’s 
why you happened to see him. He generally comes in just 
after closing hour and goes through the pantry and kitchen 
then, before the girls go home.” 

The way she seemed to think that I would see nothing 
odd in his going through the pantry and kitchen amazed me, 
and I said, “I hate mysteries. Why on earth should he 
go through the pantry and kitchen? Does he do the same 
at other places?” 

“That I don’t know,” said Miss Taggett, “but I know 
that here they always permit him to go through, because 
of this house being the toy-shop before the fire.” 

I began to feel an active irritation with Miss Taggett. 

“What fire?” I cried. 


HE San Francisco fire, of course,”’ said Miss Taggett. 
“You may have heard of it,” she added with some 
scorn. 

“Yes, I have,” I replied humbly, “but not being a San 
Franciscan myself there are still, for me, possibilities of 
other fires, smaller if you like, but of greater importance 
tome. You say that this was the toy-shop before the fire?” 

“Yes. It was here that his wife and child were burned 
to death—although some think that they weren’t, or that 
only one of them was, but which one nobody knows. Some 
say the daughter was saved, and some say she wasn’t and 
some that she was stolen and grew up in a foundling home. 
Nobody really knows. And, of course, he, poor soul, isn’t 
quite accountable any more. He’s only happy when he’s 
looking for them, and he’s harmless, so nobody minds him.” 

Light began to dawn upon me gradually. 

“And he goes about with this duck—’” 

“The duck which he had made for his daughter was 
the only thing he found undamaged by the fire.” 

“And he goes about with it, showing it to this person 
and that, with the hope that they would possibly remember 
it and provide a clue—” 

“T really must go” Miss Taggett said nodding, “I think 
he feels that his daughter would remember the toy if she 
saw it. There certainly can’t be another quite like it.” 

Miss Taggett departed and I put on my coat and went 
out shortly after. 

All the way home I could hear that extraordinary re- 
frain of his, and now I seemed to understand, to hear the 
weariness, the dismay, the despair with which he went 
over and over the essentials of it; how he girded himself 
afresh for the fray when for a moment he seemed incapable 
of essaying it again. Ah, the toys! The big and little 
toys of destiny! Such a one he seemed to me. 

“All I claim for the thing is this—that a child would 
never forget it—did you ever see such a thing in your 
life? <A toy like that, could you ever forget it?” 

I, for one, certainly could not/ 


I COULD not forget either of them. And Agnes—that 
charming being about whom I did not permit myself to 
think too often because of her being beyond my reach— 
at least I now had something to show her unlike anything 
anyone else had to offer. 

She was in the late twenties, and I myself leaving 
the forties forever. But she was to me the one enchanted 
creature of the earth; a curiously muted personality, retiring 
vet observant, intelligent and sympathetic: ever seeking in 
her quiet way to touch the natures of her fellow-beings and 
in so doing come perhaps to understand her own. 

“T love to see the other side of things.” she often said to 
(Continued on page 39) 








An Intelligence Test for Parents 


How well do you know your job? 






4 By Bess V. CUNNINGHAM, PH.D. 


RE you expert, just average, 

or below par in your ad- 

ministration of the most 
important job in the world—par- 
enthood? Test yourself and see 
how well informed you are. Are you familiar with the fun- 
damental principles of child training? How good is your 
judgment in family problems? Rate your intelligence as 
a father or mother. To be an intelligent parent you must 
know significant facts. You must be able to make quick 
and wise decisions. You must adapt readily to situations 
that are somewhat novel. You must be able to weigh 
values. You must be able to put your theories into prac- 
tice. Try the tests given below. 


HOW TO TAKE THE TEST: You may mark in the 
magazine placing a check against each answer but if you 
do this, only one person can take the test. In order that 
the material may be used more than once, prepare a sheet 
of paper with numbers from 1 to 33. As you decide upon 
the answer to each question write the letter indicating your 
answer to the right of the number. Allow fifteen minutes 
to complete the series and stop when the fifteen minutes are 
up whether you have finished or not. If you finish in less 
than fifteen minutes record the time required. 


HOW TO SCORE YOURSELF: Answers to the ques- 
tions will be found on page 40. After you have finished 
all of the questions turn to the answers and check each 
question that you have answered correctly. For each ques- 
tion you have answered correctly 
give yourself three points. 
have every answer correct your 
score will be 99. It would be im- 
possible for you to rate 100%, of 
course, for no one is a_ perfect 
parent. 

After you have tried this test, 
show it to all your friends, get 
them to try it and then compare 


tending meetings 


Supervisor, Educational Clinic, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia University. 

on data acquired by extensive clinical exper- 
ience with parents. 


If you — = 


The test was given to the members at- 
of three 
groups of the Child Study Association. 
Their scores averaged 87, 90 and 91. The 
test was given to a Mothers’ Club in a 


Cy The meat substitute is egg, so 
This test is based “bh” is checked. 


1. An underweight child should 
have 
(a) More activity; (b) More sleep; (c) More stimula- 


tion. 


2. Coffee is harmful to children because 
(a) It has no food value; (b) It is a bad habit; 
(c) It may overstimulate. 

3. A dinner of meat, potatoes, bread and butter and 


chocolate cornstarch is not a well-balanced meal for a 
child of ten because 
(a) It lacks protein content; (b) It lacks fats; 
(c) It lacks carbohydrates; (d) It lacks vitamins. 
4. A well child should be entirely weaned from a bottle 
by the age of 
(a) Four to six months; (b) Seven to ten months; 
(c) Twelve to fifteen months; (d) Eighteen to twenty- 
four months. 
5. Parents should begin giving diluted orange or tomato 
juice to infants at the age of 
(a) Four to six months; (b) Seven to nine months; 
(c) Ten to twelve months; (d) Thirteen to eighteen 
months. 
6. Information about sex matters should first be given 
to a child 
(a) Before he starts going to school; (b) At the age 
of eight; (c) at the age of twelve; (d) When he first 
indicates an interest along that line. 
7. A baby of two years should be 
outdoors in good weather about 


(a) One-half hour a day; 
(b) One hour each day; 
How Others Scored (c) Two hours each day; 
(d) Four hours each day. 


8. An average child may be ex- 
pected to keep dry at night by 
the age of 

(a) Nine months; 


different 


(b) Twelve 


scores. The results are apt to as- settlement house in one of the worst months; (c) Twenty-four 
tonish you. They are bound to tenement districts of New York City. months; (d) Thirty-six 
interest you, and to help you with The scores here averaged 39. = —_ months. 

the all-important business of child ment heme groups averages O20 and 6, 9. First permanent molars should 


training. 


CHOOSE THE BEST AN- 
SWERS: In each of the following 
statements check the word or words 
which make the statement most 
nearly true. 

Although in some instances you 
might not agree that any given 
alternative is desirable, choose the 
best of the alternatives mentioned, 
keeping the general rule rather 
than the exception in mind. 


English. 


EXAMPLE: A meat substitute 
in a balanced diet is 

(a) Apple sauce; x (b) Egg; 
(c) Toast. 





the score of 78 being achieved by a wo- 
man who could neither write nor speak 


A graduate class of Columbia Univer- 
sity, composed of members of the facul- 
ty, nurses, teachers, graduate students and 10, 
a few mothers, averaged 84 on the test. 


A class of clinical psychologists re- 
ceived an average score of 87. 


Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director £2. 
of the Child Study Association of America, 
scored 96 on this test, as she answered 
all but one question correctly. 
Hayden Meek, Educational Secretary of 
the American Association of University 
Women, scored 93. 


be expected at the age of 
(a) Two years; (b) Four 
vears; (c) Six years; 
(d) Eight years. 
he minimum amount of sleep 
necessary to a child of six is 
(a) Nine hours; (b) Eleven 
hours; (c) Fourteen hours; 
(d) Fifteen hours. 
Nine or ten hours sleep is con- 
sidered adequate for a child of 
Be. Leis (a) Three years; (b) Five 
vears; (c) Eight  vears; 
(d) Twelve vears. 
12. The average healthy twelve- 
vear-old boy may reasonably be 
—— expected to engage in physical 
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work each day after school for about 
(a) One hour; (b) Three hours; (c) Five hours; 
(d) Not at all. 

13. Woolen materials should be washed in water that is 

(a) Lukewarm; (b) Cold; (c) Hot; (d) Boiling. 

14. Children are more warmly clad in loosely woven under- 

wear fabrics than in closely woven ones because 
(a) Loose weaves are softer; (b) Loose weaves weigh 
less; (c) Loose weaves permit ventilation. 

15. A family of mother, father and three children with an 
annual income of three thousand dollars should expect 
to spend for food about 

(a) Five to ten per cent; (b) Twenty to forty per cent; 
(c) Fifty to sixty per cent. 

16. In most houses heated by steam the air is too 
(a) Hot; (b) Dry; (c) Cold; (d) Moist. 

17. Children may be helped to form good social habits 
(a) By talking about good actions; (b) By giving 
them books of fiction to read; (c) By encouraging them 
to read biographies of great men; (d) By making good 
actions agreeable. 

18. If a child scribbles on a wall 
(a) Punish him; (b) Take away his crayons; 
(c) Give him paper; (d) Do nothing because he may 
never do it again. 

19. The best kind of toys for a four-year-old child are 
(a) Toys that he can use in several ways; (b) Me- 
chanical toys; (c) Fragile toys; (d) Toys that parents 
think are “cute.” 

20. If a fourteen-year-old daughter wants to go out at night 

to meet boys 
(a) Encourage her to go; (b) Forbid her going out at 
night at all; (c) Invite some boys and girls frequently 
to her home; (d) Try to interest her in girls. 

21. It is often not wise to put a child to bed as punishment 
because 

(a) He may lie awake; (b) He may learn to dislike his 

bed; (c) He may feel thwarted; (d) He may cry. 


22. If your three-year-old is afraid of the dark 
(a) Pay no attention to it; (b) Play games i the 
dark; (c) Do not let him go alone into the darkness; 
(d) Laugh about it. 


23. If your child does not like to play with children you 
should 
(a) Read fairy tales to him; (b) Let him spend his 
time with adults; (c) Tell him that he needs to play 
with children; (d) Form a small group and direct it. 
24. To establish a new habit and break down an old one 
the best procedure is 
(a) Remove all temptations to the old habit; (b) Make 
the old habit very unpleasant; (c) Make the new habit 
pleasant; (d) Combine “b” and “c”’. 
25. To make punishment helpful it must be 
(a) Painful; (b) Occasional; (c) Logical; (d) Light. 
26. If your child has a tendency to excessive day dreaming 
(a) Encourage him in imaginative play; (b) Interest 
him in active pursuits; (c) Keep books away from 
him; (d) See that he is never left alone. 








27. While a child is indulging in a temper tantrum, you 
can often help him most by 
(a) Leaving him alone; (b) Talking to him and try- 
ing to reason with him; (c) Holding him firmly; 
(d) Giving him what he wants. 
28. When a child is habitually stubborn, he probably 

(a) Needs.to be more restricted; (b) Needs more out- 
let for his energies; (c) Needs to be made to recognize 
authority; (d) Needs to be made to exercise more self- 
control. 

29. If a child has an imaginary playmate, it may mean 
that you should 

(a) Develop his imagination; (b) Substitute a real 
playmate; (c) Give him more toys; (d) Read to him. 

30. If a four-year-old child becomes angry when he stum- 
bles over a chair, you should 

(a) Divert him by blaming the “bad” chair; (b) Re- 
move obstacles from his path; (c) Try to comfort him; 
(d) Find out the real cause of his ill temper. 

31. Children sometimes act “silly” or “show off” in the 

presence of strangers because they are 
(a) Ill at ease; (b) Self-satisfied; (c) Quarrelsome; 
(d) Contented. 

32. Many parents would be much more successful in child 

training if they 
(a) Would keep the children with them more constant- 
ly; (b) Would he tireless in looking for defects in 
their children; (c) Would talk more about their prob- 
lems in their children’s presence; (d) Would find 
more enjoyment in the company of their children. 

33. The following tendencies may characterize a well-bal- 
anced child at one time or another. If you could develop 
but one of the following you should aim to help him to 

(a) Value his own opinions; (b) Meet difficulties 
squarely; (c) Acknowledge defeat readily; (d) Yield 

to authority. 

THE CORRECT ANSWERS ARE ON Pace 40. 

Everywhere, among educators, doctors, mothers, fathers, 
psychological experts, and all who are interested in the rear- 
ing of children, this test has met with enthusiasm, because 
the discussion it arouses and the information it contains 
are both stimulating and helpful. Try the test on your 
friends. Ask your Mothers’ Club, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation group, woman’s club or any other group to try tt. 

We shall be happy to send you as many reprints of the 

test as you desire, free of charge. Address your request to 

CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth Ave., 

New York, N. Y. —THE EDITorS. 

Copyrighted 1927, Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc Permission to 
reprint this test is granted provided that credit is given in the following 
manner—Reprinted from CuriLpren, The Magazine for Parents, New York 


We also request that a marked copy of any publication in which it appears 
be sent to this magazine at 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 














Confessions of a Grandmot 






By VIRGINIA TERHUNE VAN DE WATER 


dre you pre- 
pared to be a 
grandmother? 
Here is an un- 
usual discussion 
of what may en- 
ter into this 
relationship to 
make it success- 


ful 


HAVE not been a 

conventional mother- 

in-law. I am not a con- 
ventional grandmother. 

I make this statement at the begin- 
ning of this paper so that sentimentalists 
may not read it, as it will probably offend them. 

In the past I had pictured myself in many char- 
acters. Yet I had bestowed little thought on myself as 
a grandparent. 

When my grandchild was coming, I was, of course, in- 
terested. He would be an important factor in the life of 
my beloved son and his wife, who is my sweet young 
friend. My imagination did not leap forward to any per- 
sonal proprietorship in the youngster. 

I was with my son during the hours preceding the 
baby’s birth. My sympathies were with him and the dear 
girl who was, as Mrs. Adeline D. T. Whitney puts it, 
“helping God find a soul in the dark.”” When the ordeal 
was safely over, I rejoiced with the young couple. I re- 
called my own happiness when my first son was laid in 
my arms. I could understand what my child and child-in- 
law were experiencing now. 

The effect of the advent upon me had escaped my con- 
sideration. 

This was brought home to me a night or two after the 
haby’s birth. 


WAS at a dinner party. 

I knew well. 

“Well, Grandmother,” he said jocosely, 
new infant?” 

I caught my breath in surprise. 


Next to me sat a man whom 
“how is the 


It was the first time I 


had been called by my recently acquired title. Mv com- 
panion laughed at my change of expression 
“Isn’t it funnv.” he observed.” to think of vou as a 


grandmother?” Then, gazing at me keenly. he added 










#8 

“My grandmoth- 
erhood rests as 
lightly upon me 
as does the fact 
that I am a 
mother - in-law,” 


writes this au- 
thor. Do you 
agree with her 
that this is de- 
sirable? 
#8 


“You don’t look as if 
you thought it so darned 
funny!” 

Neither did I think it, to quote 
his phraseology “so darned” serious. 
Honestly, the fact that my son was now 
a parent did not seem to me to be a matter in 

which I had much concern one way or the other. 

Understand, I love my grandchild. But I confess frankly 
that I am not one of your unreasonably doting grand- 
mothers. As I have never claimed my daughters-in-law 
as my very own possessions, to be advised and directed 
as if they were my children, neither have I claimed my 
small grandson as a person for whom I am in the least 
degree responsible or over whom I have any authority. I 
find him an entertaining person, and, as he is the son of 
my son, I am tremendously interested in his welfare. But 
only as an onlooker. Were I needed as an assistant in his 
rearing I would, from a sense of duty, give such assistance 
as I was capable of giving, if it was solicited. But | 
would not bestow it voluntarily. 


LISTEN with, I hope, well-disguised wonder to the 
statements of other women of my generation. Recently 
I met one such in Italy. She was from Kentucky. She 
asked me when I planned to sail for home. I named the 
date. She was returning to her native land in a few days. 

“Aren't you crazy to get back?” she asked. “I mean 
don’t you long to see vour family?” 

“Yes,” I admitted, “I do want to see my children.” 

“You have no grandchild?” she queried. 

“T have one little grandson,” I replied. 

“Oh, then I know you must be simply wild to get back 
to him,” she affirmed. “Why, when I think of my two 
little grandchildren I feel as if I simply could not wait 
another month before seeing them. Of course, I do miss 
my son and my daughter. But, my dear, don’t vou feel that 
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there is nothing like a grandchild to fill your heart!” 
I smiled a smile that perhaps deceived her into the belief 
that I shared her rhapsodies. My own heart yearned for 


my sons. ‘To my grandson it turned with gentle, com- 
fortable, unexacting affection. I love him. He is a darling. 
But the thought of him does not bring with it the joy that 
is almost pain which my affection for my own sons has 
always brought. 


7 EARS ago my mother said to me, “You will want to 
live to be old when you have a grandchild. His coming 
will renew all your youthful interest in life. You will 
pray to live until he is running around, then going to 
school, then to college, then settled in life. Wait and see!” 
I have waited, but I have not seen as she thought I would. 
Perhaps this is a confession of a lamentable failing on my 
part. I prefer to think it the outcome of a philosophy that 
brings more peace than discomfort. 

I may have developed this philosophy because of my 
conviction that I have cared too much for my own children. 
To me maternity has been a passion. ‘There is a text in 
Proverbs which declares, “The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow with it.” As a 
young mother I liked to fancy that Solomon was referring 
to children as that “blessing.”” I mention this only to 
show what motherhood has meant to me and still means 
to me. 

Perhaps I took the estate too seriously. Not only did it 
bring unspeakable joy; it also brought a sense of responsi- 
bility so great that, in my heart, I felt like kneeling when 
I considered it. That may have been why I did not over- 
indulge my children; why I made their training in self- 
cortrol, in honor, in true manliness the main object of my 
existence. They were my mitigating circumstance. They 
were my excuse for existence. 

The fact that I did feel my maternity so deeply may 
account for my subconscious reluctance to incur again moral 
obligations of bygone days. Perhaps, to be deadly prac- 
tical, I am too lazy to wish to assume fresh responsibilities 
now that my own offspring are grown. 

Nor do my love for and interest in my small grandson 
move me to a desire to live to see him a grown man and 
myself an old woman. To him I would be “Grandmother,” 
a person of a very previous generation, a nice, (I hope), 
old lady to whom he must show respect and toleration. My 
length of days might not add to his pleasure and might 
detract from his carefree joy. 

“Tt is good for a youth to have a sense of moral obliga- 
tion with regard to some helpless or dependent person,” 
a disagreeably conscientious friend argues. “You might be 
a means of discipline to an unrestrained spirit.” 


HO, I demand, wants to be a means of discipline to 

anyone, least of all to a young creature she loves? 
There may be those who have reached such a degree of 
sanctification that they are willing to assume the role of 
a hair-cloth shirt or of a pebble in an otherwise comfortable 
shoe. I confess that I am not of that class, nor do I ever 
expect to be. I want my grandson to find me an agreeable 
and not too inconvenient person. If this is impossible, I 
prefer not to have him find me at all! 

If the time ever comes when he must provide for his 
parents’ old age, that is another story. Their welfare is, in 
slang phrase, up to him. Mine is not. That duty is two 
generations removed from him. 

Now, with matters on their present sane and comfortable 
basis, he and I have many good times together. When he 
exclaimed recently as he threw his arms about me, “Oh, 
boy! but I’m glad to see you,” I felt a thrill of responsive 
happiness and affection. I did not feel that his love for me 
necessitated my living up to an ideal grandmotherhood. I 
was glad that he found me a welcome and rather jolly, 
companionable person to whom he could use the exclama- 
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tion above quoted. But I would not resent it were he to 
care more for his other grandmother, or for his next-door 
neighbor, than he does for me. 

You see my state of grandmotherhood rests as lightly 
upon me as does my state of mother-in-lawhood. I get all 
possible pleasure out of both relationships. When I am 
needed, which is not often, to advise as to some trifling 
indisposition from which the youngest member of the family 
is suffering, I give the desired advice with becoming 
modesty. I do not proffer it. The boy is not mine. I 
decline a responsibility that is not thrust upon me. 

But some women are so different from others. I have 
friends who feel that, as grandmothers, they are necessary 
institutions. I knew one dear old lady who declared that 
when she ceased to be essential to her grandchildren she 
hoped she would die. Poor dear! She was so fortunate 
as to be taken to a better world before she discovered how 
unessential she was to her adored descendants. Had she 
lived, she would have been distressed when the youngsters 
left her for school and college. She would have wept an- 
guished tears over her granddaughters’ smoking cigarettes, 
for she was an orthodox, old-fashioned grandmother. She 
found keen enjoyment in the companionship of the little 
boys and girls, but she suffered intense anguish when they 
were away from her or when one of them was ill. 

Now I claim that she brought upon herself supereroga- 
tory distress, disproportionate to the happiness she would 
have experienced had she lived until those youngsters were 
grown. For, life being what it is, the time would surely 
have come when she would have been a back-number, a 
much-loved one, perhaps, but nevertheless not the important 
person she believed herself to be. 


\] O, it is better to take one’s grandchildren as joys not 
4 so keen as to hurt. For six years I have proved that 
one may get much amusement, pleasure and diversion from a 
grandchild; that one may give him a love that is unexacting 
and unexpectant and that does not wring the heart and 
tear at the roots of one’s sensibilities. I would emphasize 
the fact that this attitude on the part of the grand- 
parent is easier and happier for the parents of the youngster 
than is a devotion that demands a return in kind; that 
spends itself so lavishly as to be an actual detriment to the 
object; that has in it an element of proprietorship which 
puts it on the same plane as the love of father and mother. 
A more exacting love means possible suffering to the grand- 
parent, and, it may be, to the child himself. 

Those of us who have passed the half-century mark 
sometimes forget that fifty is a great age to the little boy 
or girl. Said my five-year-old descendant to me, 

“Grandmuwver, it is funny vat you can drive an auto- 
mobile.” 

“Why, dear?” I asked, all unsuspicious. 

“Because, Grandmuvver, you are an old lady!” 

My son and his wife joined me in hearty laughter. Then I 
began to think seriously of the blunt remark as I forced 
myself to look down the vista of years that may lie ahead 
of that little lad and me. 

Suppose I were to allow myself to depend too much 
upon the admiration of this child? Suppose I were to 
expect from him the sympathy and understanding I have ex- 
pected and received from his father? Suppose I were to 
let him become so much a part of my life that his criticism 
would wound me? For it is but natural for youth to 
criticize and misjudge old age, just as old age criticizes and 
censures youth. No, better to begin now by expecting little 
and exacting little rather than hope to receive from a grand- 
child the allegiance and devotion one’s own child gives one. 

I am a satisfied grandmother, with all the pleasures and 
few of the responsibilities of grandmotherhood. I am, in 
fact, an ancestor who declines to perpetuate the mistakes 
she made in the training of her own offspring on the de- 
fenceless members of the third generation. 














The Parents Pictorial 


D. Warren Boyer, Westport, Conn 


Speaight, 


The lone fisher- 

man drops his 

line in spring’s 
deep streams 


A‘littie girl of 
eight finds an ap- 
propriate back- 
ground in the 
clustering snow- 
white blooms of 
the flowering 
spirea bush 


Sons of Lady 
Victor Warrender 
protected by their 
kind loyal old dog 


Wide World 
Trekking through the northern 
forests of Ontario was fun for 
Bobby North, a twelve-year-old 
Daniel Boone, who is writing the 
story of his adventures 


Marjorie Jones 
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Constipation in Infants 


we 


ONSTIPATION is 

frequently one of 

the problems that a 
mother has to combat in 
raising her children. A\l- 
though it is only a symptom it is of the utmost importance 
and requires considerable attention. Many fail to realize 
the ill results of such a disorder and the effect that it often 
has on the growth and development of the child. It is the 
most common of all afflictions and may cause a great deal 
of suffering, discomfort and illness. Constipation is wide- 
spread in every race or climate. Rich and poor, males 
and females of all ages may be the victims. 

All infants have a tendency to constipation, because of 
the position of the intestines, which at an early age lie 
chiefly in the pelvis. The great length of the large intestines 
in comparison with the size of the pelvis slows up or may 
completely retard the movement of the bowel contents, and 
this allows the intestinal walls to take up moisture from 
their contents, with the result that the stools become hard 
and dry. ; 


HE nursing baby may be constipated because of a 

deficiency in either the amount or the quality of the 
mother’s milk. If the food is scanty in amount the fluid 
taken is insufficient, and the stools become small and dry. 
Milk which is very dilute and with too little fat is so com- 
pletely absorbed by the walls of the intestines that there is 
hardly residue enough remaining in the large intestines to 
stimulate a bowel movement. Too much fat is also harmful. 
If there is an excessive protein the normal movement of the 
intestines is slowed up. It is therefore often necessary to 
resort to a combination of breast and bottle feeding. The 
bottle being in this case the so-called “supplementary” feed- 
ing, is given in order to increase the volume of the stool and 
in that way relieve the constipation. The nursing mother 
herself is frequently constipated and proper regulation of 
her diet may be all that is necessary. Whole wheat bread, 
bran muffins, stewed fruits, prunes, figs, and coarse cereals 
with cream may be tried, together with plenty of exercise. 
A glass of cold water upon rising has a favorable effect. Tea 
in excess should be avoided. If, after the mother’s constipa- 
tion has been overcome, the condition of the infant’s bowels 
does not improve, a small teaspoonful of cream may be given 
him two or three times 


« and Young Children x 


By KENNETH BLANCHARD, M.D. 


on frequently an aid. During 
: ; 
wen the babys early months he 


? 


one hour before the second 
feeding in the morning is 


should be placed on the 
chamber at a given time every morning and thus trained 
to a bowel evacuation daily. A gluten suppository may 
be used for a few days to stimulate evacuation. 

In the child, two to four years of age, we frequently have 
constipation. This may be due to loss of body tone because 
of rickets, malnutrition, anemia, or some other systemic dis- 
ease. Improper feeding may be the chief factor, or defective 
training. Constipation may result in colicky pain, disten- 
tion of the abdomen, fever, headache, or general lassitude. 

For these children, fresh fruits may be given in the form 
of orange juice, two hours after breakfast, or stewed apples, 
prunes, figs or dates at supper time, Coarse cereals, whole 
wheat bread, vegetables with a good deal of bulk, such as 
spinach, string beans or carrots, are all foods that prevent 
constipation. Excessive milk drinking in the older child 
will cause constipation unless it is very rich in cream. 
Over feeding, hurried eating and irregular hours for meals 
should be avoided. Any condition which results in general 
weakness with loss of muscle tone or power, such as rickets, 
anemia or malnutrition should be cared for by a competent 
physician. If the muscles of the abdominal wall lack tone, 
constipation almost invariably results. In cases of this 
kind, a properly fitted belt supporting the abdomen and 
preventing sagging of the intestines is of considerable value. 


ROPER training at the toilet is of utmost importance 

and the earlier it is started the more satisfactory are 
the results. The child should be given the opportunity to 
empty his bowels at a given hour each day, when the desire 
is the greatest. Immediately after breakfast is a desirable 
time. Fifteen to twenty minutes should be allowed at the 
toilet, if necessary, and the child should be told that he 
cannot play until the desired result is obtained. 

Exercise on the part of the child is a very valuable aid 
and abdominal massage, properly given, is also a help in 
increasing the strength of the abdominal muscles and in 
moving the intestinal contents. In treating constipation, 
patent medicine cathartics, purgatives, and enemas should 
be avoided, as they offer only temporary relief. 

Proper diet and careful 
training as to habits are 





daily, after nursing. Cod- 





liver oil in doses from fif- 
teen to twenty drops is of- 
ten of value except during 
very warm weather. 
Usually, bottle-fed babies 
are more apt to suffer from 
constipation than nursing 
infants, but with the bottle- 


regular time. 


mealtime. 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 
(1) Train your child to have a daily evacuation at a 


(2) Allow no eating between meals nor over-eating at 


most valuable, but the de- 
sired results may not be at- 
tained for weeks or even 
months. Laxatives should 
not be used regularly. Mild 
laxatives such as milk of 
magnesia, cascara, and 
mineral oil mav be used at 


fed, the condition is often (3) Give an abundance of vegetables and stewed fruits. times. Sometimes the injec- 
more easily remedied by (4) Use no patent medicine cathartics. tion . gery ead rr — 
a 7 gin a i , ‘ ae spoonful of warm olive oi 

giving a formula contain- (5) Avoid using suppositories unless ordered by a ot . 
- into the rectum at bedtime, 


ing the proper amount of physician. 


fat, sugar, and protein. Oat- (6) Avoid giving enemas habitually. 


meal water used in making (7) 
the formula sometimes has 
a laxative effect. A _tea- 


Your child’s health and development largely depend 
on a daily evacuation of the bowels. the way of assuring the 


to be held until morning, is 
beneficial. Careful train- 
ing in good health habits is 


health of the baby and the 





spoonful of orange juice 


older child. 
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What 


others Think 
of 
OTHER'S D 


SUNDAY in May has come to be nationally known 

as “Mother’s Day.” In our February issue we 

asked our readers to tell us what they thought of 
this observance. Were they in favor of it or were they 
opposed to it? We wanted frank expressions of opinion. 
Four prizes were offered for the best letters received. 

The response was immediate; 116 letters were received 
of which 68 were in favor, 48 against the observance of 
Mother’s Day. 

We wish to thank the contributors for their gratifying 
response and for the appreciation of this magazine ex- 
pressed in many of the letters. 

On behalf of the Board of Editors we are pleased to 
announce the following awards: 

First Prize of $15.00 to Mrs. Viola Lockhart Warren, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Three Prizes of $5.00 each to Mrs. Mary B. Fenelon, Big 
Rapids, Michigan; Mrs. Nellie M. Wilson, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Mrs. Elinor Franklin Young, New York City. 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


ESPITE the scepticism which this frank generation 

may feel about the prescribed sentimentality of 
‘‘Mother’s Day,” I should hate to see the institution abol- 
ished. For the older mothers, whose children have grown 
up and gone their own way, the joy which accompanies its 
observance can hardly be doubted. Even if the mother might 
choose a more spontaneous remembrance on some more inti- 
mate day, any appreciation from a busy daughter or an 
undemonstrative son must bring her happiness. 

The young mother, laboring with young children, needs 
appreciation, too, but she knows that a child’s gratitude is 
immeasurable and inexpressible, just as a mother’s service 
is immeasurable and intangible, and she is apt to be amused 
by the surfeit of sentimentality poured over her on this one 
day of the year, to be replaced on the other days by dis- 
obedience and childish ingratitude. 

It is to her children that the real advantage of the day 
accrues. It is a wholesome curb on their sense of self- 
importance to experience this one celebration which has not 
themselves as its central figure. On Mother’s Day they 
must give her happiness and then remain in the background, 
where they may make an important discovery—that Mother 
is a separate entity, capable of gratification entirely aside 
from them. The young mother is so closely identified with 
the physical existence of her small children, that they come 
to think of her only in terms of themselves. If Mother’s 
Day can teach them to think of her as an individual rather 
than as a convenience, it will strengthen her influence for 
the reasoning age just ahead of them. 

You see, to a mother, even Mother’s Day must benefit 
the children to prove its right to survive! 

VrioLa LocKHART WARREN 





THIS MOTHER INSPIRED MOTHER’S DAY 


The day was created in her memory by the untiring 

efforts of her daughter, Anna Jarvis, and is nou 

observed in a majority of the states of this country 
as well as in several foreign countries 


OTHER PRIZE-WINNING LETTERS 
INCE I have become the mother of two normal, healthy 
children, my feeling revolts each year at the approach 
of “Mother’s Day,” with its sentimental accompaniments. 
In trying to analyze my feelings, I find there are three rea- 
sons for them. 

In the first place, it is a privilege to be a mother. And 
because every day I am brought face to face with my short- 
comings, I, primarily, am benefiting by the experience. For 
I have undertaken the responsibility of motherhood and it 
is my pleasure and duty, with all that implies, to fulfill it 
What [ have profited from my lessons in patience, my sac- 
rifice for the children’s best good, and my love for them, ! 
cannot measure, Of course, my children benefit by the 
physical care and mental training I am able to give them, 
but the test of that will come when, as adults, they go into 
the world to make their own way. My recompense for my 
labor and my thought on their behalf comes many times a 
day in the pleasure of their presence with me, and their 
thanks expressed in their own child-like way. I do not feel 
the need of a special day for a thank offering. 

Secondly, the idea that mothers are so tremendously im 
portant as to need a day set apart in their honor, when 
children know such days only ‘n terms of national or re- 
ligious heroes, removes the mother from the intimate home 
companion to a person of such attributes that they stand in 
awe of her. I do not appreciate this feeling of awe. I want 
always to be on the same level as my children, correcting 
or making allowances for their faults, and knowing that 
they are allowing for mine but, at the same time, respecting 
my judgment because of my longer experience. I want to 
be their companion and not the object of their reverence. 

And thirdly, it places too great a stress on the mother 
and omits the father altogether. To be sure, we have a 
“Father’s Day,” but it has never been stressed and makes 
very little, if any, impression. Fathers are just as important 
as mothers and if their care of the children is only partially 
physical, it is moral and its effect is iust as far reaching. 

Mary B. FENELON. 
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HE question is asked: Is there any real value in the 

observance of ‘“Mother’s Day’? Yea, verily, in the 
world today, when everything is being done with such a 
rush, and with such a lack of real sentiment, can we afford 
to miss this golden opportunity of bringing to our children 
the real joy of service? Too often our little ones are not 
taught to think of Mother as other than a giver of good 
things, to be loved, of course, but not to be rewarded in any 
way. Surely Mother’s Day should be set apart to teach 
from the youngest to the eldest, that on that one day, 
Mother is first; that is her one day in the whole year when 
all should do her reverence. And on that day, all loving 
thoughts should be turned to her, the one above all others, 
who has been truly the best friend. 

For my own part, I do not know how other mothers feel 
about Mother’s Day. But to me, the mother of six, five 
married and three of them also mothers, Mother’s Day is 
the one beautiful day, the golden day of the whole year. 
I do not always have a material gift, but always a card or 
letter from eack one that breathes the love she has for me 
and the joy and gladness with which she remembers Moth- 
er’s Day. To me the day is full of joy. Such a sense of 
richness comes to me, such a feeling that no matter what 
life has dealt of weal or woe, nothing matters now; through 
all and over all comes the assurance that on Mother’s Day 
I know more than ever that my children love me and want 
to let me know it once more. 


M 


NELLIE M. WIson. 


OTHER’S DAY,” arbitrarily set aside by some 
self-appointed authority as a day on which to 


ie the drawing-room of her 
Philadelphia home, Miss 
Anna Jarvis recently told me of 
her work as the founder of 
Mother’s Day. 

“When my own mother died,” 
Miss Jarvis explained, “I felt I 
wanted to carry on in some way 
her ‘mother spirit’ and I thought 
this could best be done by having 
a day set apart to honor all 
mothers, and through them all womanhood. When I 
thought of the daily work that countless millions of mothers 
are performing every day, quietly, unobtrusively, un- 
heralded, I felt that a day set apart in their honor would 
be the most inspiring and expressive recognition that could 
be afforded them. I wanted this day dedicated to mothers 
as women, citizens, patriots, to stand for the family, and to 
represent its unity. 

“You can’t imagine how hard it was to make people 
take it seriously at first, or how rude and scoffing they were. 
But I was determined and my plan was simple, and was 
confined to three points: First, I wanted the possessive 
singular used, ‘Mother’s Day,’ not ‘Mothers’ Day,’ as I 
wanted it to be personal to each family. Secondly, I desig- 
nated the second Sunday of May as the day to be observed. 
And thirdly, I chose a white carnation as an emblem. 

“Around the white carnation, I wove a sentiment. Its 
whiteness is to symbolize the truth, purity and broad charity 
of mother love; its fragrance, her memory, and her prayers. 
The carnation does not drop its petals, but hugs them to 
its heart as it dies, and so, too, mothers hug their children 
to their hearts, their mother love never dying. When I 
selected this flower, I was remembering my mother’s bed 
of white pinks. I wish that people would grow white 
pinks, or carnations for Mother’s Day, instead of buying 
them.” 
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Miss Anna Jarvis 


Recounts the Founding of 


MOTHER'S DAY 
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express love and respect for one’s mother, seems to me to be 
entirely unnecessary and almost valueless. 

In the first place, although selecting one day for especial 
observance does not necessarily limit one’s expression of 
filial devotion to that day, the idea that such emphasis is 
needed is an insult to those who feel that three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year are little enough to devote to 
their mothers. 

Young children, it is true, should have a day on which 
to give their mothers gifts or special greetings, in addition to 
Christmas and other general holidays; often a mother’s 
patience and care are taken too much for granted and such 
a day brings to mind her great importance as an individual. 
But is not her birthday plainly the day for this? Why add 
‘““Mother’s Day,” an abstract conception far beyond the real 
comprehension of children? 

Adults, who as children have learned to appreciate their 
mothers and to show that appreciation, will do so without 
special prodding. Those who observe “Mother’s Day” 
merely because some unknown somebodies have decreed it 
necessary, are either succumbing to false sentiment or act- 
ing in fear lest non-observance cause pain. And, in this 
connection, think of the many mothers who get an extra 
stab of pain on this day, hoping against hope for a greet- 
ing which does not come. 

Perhaps some happiness is given by errant sons and 
daughters who are reminded by this day to send a greeting 
which would not otherwise have been sent, but this seems 
small compensation for the imposition of another day when 
true human emotion is over-stimulated for commercial 
purposes. 


ELINOR FRANKLIN YOUNG. 


“What steps did you take to 
develop your idea?” I asked. 

“IT called on, and wrote to 
prominent men in public life, to 
leaders of education and to or- 
ganization heads. Some scoffed, 
some were amused, and some ac- 
cepted the idea eagerly and rever- 
ently. Newspapers began to give 
the idea publicity, and in the 
same varying spirit as it was re- 
ceived by these officials. Very gradually, however, the scof- 
fing and the joking died, and more and more the movement 
became accepted with respect, and its observance became 
more widespread.” 

Miss Jarvis introduced in Congress a bill to have the 
flag displayed on Mother’s Day. It was passed in 1912. 
This was the only time Congress acted to order the display 
of the flag on any especial day. Congress passed this bill 
on the Saturday before Mother’s Day, and immediately after 
former President Wilson had signed it cablegrams were sent 
to all American Consuls in foreign countries asking them to 
display the flag the following day. This has been observed 
every year since then. 

“Do other countries observe Mother’s Day?” Miss Jarvis 
was asked. 

“Oh, yes, it is observed in Australia, Japan, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, in all our 
foreign possessions, and elsewhere.” 

The Mother’s Day International Association has been 
organized with headquarters in Philadelphia. Its purpose 
is to advise and to raise funds so that more work may be 
done in spreading the knowledge of what Mother’s Day 
should mean to all. ; 

“There is so much still to do,” said Miss Jarvis, “I 
want all the States to give the recognition which thirty or 
more now give to it.” . 
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Mothers asked for this 


nat 
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soft, soothing tissue 


For years, mothers have been seeking a toilet - 
tissue that was soft, pure, absorbent and abso- 
lutely safe for children. They now have it in 
ScotTissue. Made as mothers asked us to make 
it—snowy white, hygienically pure, kind to the 
most sensitive skin. Ask your doctor. 


ScotTissue belongs in every perfectly appointed 
bathroom for the comfort and well-being of every 
member of the family. Easy to buy—just say 
“Scot Tissue.” 





% 


*cott Paper Company 
1000 a Pe. A : 








15 cents a roll 
Our Offer 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 15 cents 
with your dealer's name and we will send you a 
full size roll of Scot Tissue, prepaid 


Another Thirsty 
Fibre Product 


3 rolls 25¢ 









©8. P. Co. 




















$650 INTEREST 


In Ten Years 


on EACH ¥1,000 


HE interest rate of 614% on current 

offerings of SmirH Bonps gives you the 
opportunity to get an income of $32.50 every 
six months on each $1,000 you invest—a 
total of $650 on a $1,000 ten-year bond. 


You can get a proportionate return on the 
smaller denominations of $500 and $100, 
and if you wish to invest for a shorter 
period you have a choice of maturities 
from two years upward. 


Each issue of SmitH Bonps is strongly 
secured by a first mortgage on modern, 
income-producing city property, and pro- 
tected by safeguards that have resulted in 
our record of 


No Loss to Any Investor 
in 54 years 
Mail the form below for our booklets, 


“Fifty-Four Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 

















A Plan to Help You 


FINANCE 
Your Child’s Future 


UR Investment Sav- 

ings Plan provides an 
ideal method for setting 
aside apart of each month’s 
income to accumulate the 
money you will need to 
carry out your plans for 
your child’s cultural and 
physical development. 


Under this plan you may 
buy 6%% Situ Bonps by 
payments of $10, $20, $30, 
$40, $50 or more a month. 
Regular monthly payments 
earn the full rate of 
bond interest—6%4% 


The following table shows 
the accumulation from an 
| investment of $20 a month, 
| at64%4%, with interest re- 
invested atthe same rate: 


| INTEREST Tora 

! Years EarRNepD AcCUMULATED 
| =r $ 217.99 $ 1,417.99 

1] Saree 970.43 3,370.43 

| ae 2,458.72 6,058.72 

| 20....... 4,960.20 9,760.20 

| BER 14,439.46 21,639.46 


Larger or smaller monthly 
investments will produce 


| 

40....... 34,795.30 44,395.30 
| 

| 

| proportionate results. 


Further details of the plan 
are given in our booklet, 
“How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income.” 








| 





SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
285 MADISON AVENUE, at Fortieth Street, NEW’ YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


BUFFALO ALBANY 


PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


8 ae: TER Te eC Ae, PATE 
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Motion 


University, New York, co-author of 


5 I write this month’s page, the agreeable news comes that 
A the progressive leaders of the motion picture business have 
organized an Authors’ Council which will serve as a ciearing 
for motion picture ideas. According to Jesse Lasky, vice- 
president of Famous Players-Lasky, this is “the most ambitious pro- 
yet devised to obtain better screen stories.” More and more 
it is becoming clear to motion picture producers that the great pic- 
tures do not come from the stage, plays, novels, or short stories, but 
ither trom ideas originally conceived for motion picture produc- 
Competent artists and directors have long felt the need of tap- 
ping the sources of original picture ideas much more directly than 
they now are able to do. If the Authors’ Council functions properly 
it ought to advance the motion picture art considerably in the course 
ot a few years 

May I suggest that it devote a little time to considering picture 
} deas peculiarly suited to the younger spectators? Here is a chance 
ior immense improvement. The last three or four years have seen 
most satisfactory increase in the number of high-grade pictures 
for adults, but how few first-class pictures have been released which 
ive satisfied the children and, at the same time, been even reason- 

bly acceptable to their parents or teachers! 
rhis painful thought thrusts itself upon me this month with un- 


ous 


gram 


tion 


é isual force, for the releases of the past thirty days cause me to 
suspect that most of them have been produced in the Hollywood 
: \sylum for the Feebleminded. I cannot recall any other month of 
F the past three or four years which has brought to the screen such 
; 1 high percentage of silly, futile, and badly managed pictures 

z OBJECTIONABLE PICTURES 


The most abjectionable picture of the month is “The Lady in 
Ermine.” It is a ticklish sex story, utterly incredible, and most in- 
decently suggestive to children and adults alike. The comedy in it 
is vapid, and the plot preposterous. It is a pity that an actress as 
as Corinne Griffith should have been wheedled into such a 
shoddy performance 

Only slightly less offensive is “Redheads Preferred.” It depicts 
the misadventures of an innocent and honorable young husband who 

order to put through a big business deal, is inveigled into New 
York’s wildest night life. There is the usual happy and highly 

oral ending which is always affixed by those directors who have 
istered the art of sugar-coating garbage 


good 


INNOcUOUS COMEDIES 
Four pictures of the month are innocent, slapstick comedies which 
iny child might safely see with no greater risk than an insult to 


his intelligence. Douglas MacLean appears in “Let It Rain,” which 








Left: Jackie gets shorn but does not lose his 
identity in “Johnny Get Your Hair Cut.” Right: 
Colleen Moore in the appealing drama “Twinkle- 
toes” 





Wholesome and Harmful 


For Children 


"Reviewed by PROFESSOR WALTER B. PITKIN 


“A Million and One Nights,” 


Pictures 





critical book of motion 


picture revue 


presents a thoroughly innocuous series of stunts. Bebé Daniels is the 
feminine feature in “A Kiss in a Taxi,” a creation which perfects th 
art of extracting laughs by the manipulation and shattering of china 
wart Chiidren who are addicted to breaking dishes probably 
should not see the picture. Rod LaRoque in “The Cruise of t 
Jasper B” also offers a thoroughly harmless series of wild events, on 
of which is original and startling. “One Hour of Love’ probably 
will be awarded the annual medal for complete brainlessness. It 
is built upon the brilliant idea of a seemingly intelligent young lady 
offering to marry an obviously unintelligent youth on condition that 
he will enjoy riding with her as Violating the 
traffic laws is the pet hobby of this dear young thing, and a good 
part of the second reel is devoted to a picture of her driving throug] 
public highways at about one hundred miles an hour. The rest of 
the story cannot be summed up here, chiefly because it 
and is not a story 


an auto-speede 


Goop MELODRAMAS 


Chree pretty good melodramas have appeared, none of them first- 
class, but all of them so far above the run of the month's pictures 
that they deserve at least a kind word 

Colleen Moore is with us again in “Twinkletoes,” a 
thriller with some admirable photography and fairly 
which ingeniously covers up sundry weaknesses of the 
not think the most susceptible child could be harmed by the picture, 
which the director has striven sincerely to depict, of the sordidness 
and tragedy of the London thieves around whom the story turns 

Metropolis,” the much-heralded German spectacular melodrama 
has some aspects of greatness which were very largely offset by th 


] 1me | ous 
good 
story. I do 


acting 


usual weaknesses in the story and a striving for extravagance in the 
photographic effects. In spite of this, it is a picture worth seeing 
even though some adults will object to parts of it 

John Gilbert and Renée Adorée hold the center of 
“Lhe Show,” which is by all odds the best of the thre 
It has several mild thrills and novelties and a certain touch of sin- 
cerity. No picture of the month can compare with it in the skill 
of its directing. Every detail, including titles, which are blessedly 
few, has been handled with scrupulous art 


interest 1n 


Ini lodramas 


“JoHNNyY Get Your Harr Cut” 


The one picture of the month which has been conceived and 


executed with a kindly eye to young spectators is this comedy witl 


our old friend Jackie Coogan. It is not much of a story But 
Jackie compels us to be interested in his struggle as a poor little 
boy to achieve wealth and fame as a jockey. Nine youngsters out 


a good time watching Jackie tackle a man’s jol 


of ten will have 

















Nothing can equal 
the OPEN porch 


‘os open porch is back to stay — the 
real outdoor living room! For even 
the glassed-in porch or sun parlor has 
failed to provide equal fresh air and com- 
fort as a hot weather family rendezvous. 


Out in natural fresh air on an Aerolux- 
Protected Open Porch, children can play, 
safe from traffic and dirt, shielded from 
rain or burning sun. Baby thrives in best 
conditions. On hot days or evenings 
the whole family gather in the coolest 
spot in the home. 


If you are planning a new home don’t 
neglect a roomy Open Porch. If you are 
altering be sure to include an Open Porch 
as the most important change. Send for 
our book which shows many delightful, 


beautiful arrangements. 


For perfect protection adjustable to an 
degree of privacy use Aerolux Porch 
Shades. They ventilate top to bottom, yet 
bar all drafts, glare, sun heat and rain. 
Beautiful weather-proof colors and stripes 
add to the smart appearance of house 
and porch. Lasting for years the cost 
is less than one-third that of awnings, 
with surprising advantages. 
Anyone can install. 
See them at your dealer’s. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2741 Oakland Avenue 


Waukesha, Wis. 









Porch Book FREE 


“Better Porches,” il- 
lustrated in color, sug- 
gests many artistic 
, ideas. Send coupon 

\ now for your freecopy 
" 


ALO) AY 


VENTILATING 





PORCH SHADES 
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Training the Appetite 


Vegetables for the Children 


By Ruts L. ParrisH 


Instructor in Household Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 


ITH the arrival of spring, one 
W eesins looking forward to serv- 

ing different vegetables. The 
fresh winter ones and canned vegetables 
no longer appear attractive and appetiz- 
ing. We want something fresh, crisp 
and springlike. 

It is true that in all the larger towns 
of our country a variety of out-of-sea- 
son vegetables is obtainable all winter 
long because of improved marketing 
and transportation facilities. Yet, with 
these more expensive vegetables which 
the average purse can afford only occa- 
sionally for variety, our daily menus are 
apt to be deficient in vegetables during 
the spring months before the home gar- 
dens begin to produce. Most families 
at this time of the year lose interest 
in the vegetables that have been stored 
in the cellar or canned. 


N° mother who knows anything about 
4‘ nutrition will allow this lack of 
interest in available vegetables to under- 
mine the health of her children. They 
must have at least one green vegetable 
a day. In many families the vegetable 
problem is increased by the fact that 
two green vegetables are served each 
day in place of twice the amount of one. 
The food value of two servings of the 
same vegetable is often practically the 
same as one serving of each of two dif- 
ferent vegetables, and it is a waste of 
time and money to buy and prepare 
both. Variety during the week is more 
necessary than variety during the day 
or meal. But, all people, children and 
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adults alike, must have one green vege- 
table a day to keep the body in the best 
condition. The cellulose fibers of vege- 
tables furnish bulk and thus prevent 
constipation. 

Even if you have to continue using 
the same vegetables, why not try some 
new method of preparation? For the 
children we must use only the simplest 
methods of preparation and the most 
delicate seasonings, but even these may 
produce excellent flavor and variety. 


\ HAT vegetables are abundant at 

this time of the year? From mar- 
ket reports, I find that cabbage, onions, 
carrots, broccoli, celery, Brussels 
sprouts, celery knobs, dandelion greens, 
kale, spinach, lettuce, parsnips, salsify, 
Hubbard squash, and white and yellow 
turnips are in season practically all over 
the country. In addition to these, there 
are canned vegetables which are good 
from the nutritive and flavor stand- 
points. 

Here are some suggestions for using 
these in soups, main dishes and salads. 
\ cream soup is stimulating, appetizing 
and nutritious. It may be served as a 
course luncheon, or as a main dish for 
the child’s dinner or supper. Have you 
tried cream of salsify soup? Here is a 
recipe: 


cups of milk tsp. salt 
2 tbsps. flour 1 slice of onion 
2 tbsps. butter 1 cup salsify pulp 


(Continued on page 36) 























To 
Mothers 


A full pound of Thompson’s 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor “DOU- 
BLE MALTED” Malted Milk 
costs but 60c.—thirty glasses to 
every pound. It is so easily made! 
It costs so little! Solid aluminum 
malted milk shaker is free with 
your first pound. Mail the coupon 
below and we will send you a 
pound can with the free shaker 
immediately. 

Thompson’s is better for chil- 
dren in plain milk. It increases 
the available nutrition of milk. It 
contains malt tonic properties that 
aid in the digestion of other foods. 
It contains Vitamins A, B and C— 
the A B Cs of health. It contains 
phosphorous and calcium in unusual 
quantities, the tooth and bone and 
muscle building materials. 

At any druggist or grocer. Or 
mail the coupon and 10 cents for 
a three-day trial package—or mail 
the coupon and 60 cents and we 
will send a full pound 60-cent 
package and a free shaker. 


This Solid Aluminum 
(25c Value) Shaker Free 
See Coupon 
















Milk Is Changed 
into Chocolate 
Malted Milk 


in a minute 


Now milk drinking is a game! Here is a 
Chocolate Malted Milk that will dissolve with- 
out lumping, merely by shaking in hot or cold 
milk—the 25c shaker is free. In fifteen seconds 
at home—all by himself— 
your child can shake up the 
most delicious, creamy, bub- 
bly Chocolate Malted Milk 
he ever drank. 


Just two spoonfuls’ of 
Thompson’s Chocolate 


Malted Milk, a little milk— 


and shake. That’s easy magic. 


>, *ta.us par.orf. 
’ "ed with Cocoa and(ant™* 
“bsonis Malted Food Com! 


WKESha WISCONSIN. ¥ 


Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 


£ ec 
| Waukesha, Wisconsin. Dept. C-1. 


| Gentlemen :— 

[] I am enclosing 10 cents to cover the cost of packing and mailing. Will 

| you please send me a three-day trial package of Thompson’s Sweet Flavored 

Double Malted Malted Milk 

| [] I am enclosing 60 cents. Will you please send me a full pound of Thomp- 
son’s Sweet Flavored Double Malted Malted Milk, and a 25-cent value 

| aluminum shaker. 


Name ... 


Address . 


(5 
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HAIFONT 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 





In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


Children all—are the hap- 
py throngs who go down 
to the sea at Atlantic City 
toplayorrest. Tomany 
of them Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall have long been 
more like personal friends 
than hotels—so hospit- 
able the atmosphere, so 
comfortable, so material- 
ly perfect the service, and 
so congenial the compan- 
ionship of interesting, 
cultivated people. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 
Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPGat9. 


LEEDS ano LIPPINCOTT Co. 














Legs far apart 
to prevent tip- 
ping ; roomy, 


comfortable 
seat. Richly en- 
ameled; decora- 
ted with dainty 
stripe. 


Choice 
of colors: Ivory 

and blue, gray 

and red, gray 

and green, tan and maroon. The 
Baby-Pal High Chair will delight 
both Mother and Baby. 


Special $ 9 5 plus 
only expressage 
SE 


Sent nH 
approval 


BABY-PAL CHAIR CO. 
95 Halsey St. Newark, N.J. 


receipt f price r C.O.D. on 








MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark Ree. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
THE LATEST NOVELTY S0c. Per Book 
Each book confains $0 perfect little name cards, size 
13ax™%, in genuine leather case. Choice of black, 
tun, green or red. A perfect name card. 
Name in Old English type. Price complete 
S0c, name only. Send stamps, coin or 
money order. Satifaction guaranteed of 
moncy refunded Acents Wanted. 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 

46 S. Market Square Harrisburg, Pa. 








Let your own Baby 


try it for a week! 
Money back if not satisfied 


IVE your precious baby the oppor- 

tunity to develop straight, sturdy 
legs, strong ankles and rosy cheeks. Exer- 
cise without strain. Action without fatigue. 
Fun without danger. Comfort in every 
position and for hours at a time! 


Authorities en- 
dorse it. Other mothers testify to its value. 


Doctors recommend it. 





A caretaker for the baby and labor saver for yourself 


It keeps baby off the floor, out of drafts 
and dangers. Rubber bound all around, it 
cannot injure the furniture. Folds flat; 
easily carried wherever you go. Handle 
can be attached either front or back for 
pushing or pulling. Safety and comfort as- 
sured indoors or out. 


At your dealer or direct from the factory 
complete with detachable handle. $4.95 
postpaid. Denver and West, $5.50. Or we 
will ship C. O. D. if you prefer. Send the 
coupon today. 


Satisfaction or money back. 





The Rockaway Mfg. Co., 532.536 E. Fifth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find 


for which ship postpaid one Safety-Walker. If I am not satisfied after 


one week's trial, I will return it and you will refund the purchase price. 


Name 
P, O, Address 


My dealer is 


svee AE... 
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Training the Appetite 
(Continued from page 34) 


Cut tops from salsify, wash, drop into 
boiling water and cook until tender. 
Scrape off skiris and rub through coarse 
sieve. Make following white sauce: 

Melt the butter, add flour and salt 
and blend. Add all of the cold milk at 
once and stir until it boils and is 
smooth. Add cup of salsifv pulp and 
slice of onion. Heat over boiling water. 
If too thick, thin with hot water or 
milk. Remove onion and serve. 

Any vegetable pulp may be substituted 
for salsify. The tougher portions of 
most vegetables can be used in this way 
and the tender parts cooked and served. 

Canned corn and tomatoes make a 
good soup. Follow this recipe: 


J 


5 cans corn 1 tsp. sugar 
1 can tomatoes % tsp. salt or more 
t thsps. butter 14 onion 


Cook tomatoes and corn ten minutes 
Rub through a coarse sieve, add sea- 
sonings, and reheat in double boiler. 

Often we find a small amount of sev- 
eral vegetables on hand. These may be 
made into a delicious vegetable loaf 
which children may have. 


ERE is a recipe for a good loaf. 
(Any vegetables one has on hand 
may be used in place of this group. ) 
3 potatoes mashed 


w 


4 carrots sliced across 

2 turnips cubed 
14 small head cabbage shredded 

1 onion finely cut 

3 stalks celery cut into %-in. pieces 

+ tablespoons butter or 2 of butter and 


2 of bacon fat 
alt to taste 


ros 
€ SRS 


nN 


Cook all vegetables, except potatoes, 
together until nearly tender. Combine 
with mashed potato, fat. seasonings and 
Place in greased baking dish and 
cover the top with buttered crumbs. 
Bake in hot oven. Serve plain or with 
cheese or tomato sauce. 


“rors 
ess. 


ELERY with peas, carrots, Brus- 

sels sprouts or spinach is a 
novelty. Use one-third to one-half as 
much celery. Cut the celery into one 
third inch slices. Cook it with the other 
vegetables in a small amount of boiling 
salted water. With peas, carrots or 
Brussels sprouts, the same length of 
time is usually sufficient. Celery requires 
longer cooking with spinach or canned 
peas. Cook it first in very little water 
until almost tender, add the spinach and 
cook until tender. Serve the vegetables 
buttered. Butter is better for children 
than are sauces. 

In these days when the eating of raw 
fruits and vegetables is being recom- 
mended for adults, we wonder about 
using them for children. Dr. Mary 
Swartz Rose says that “both vegetables 
and fruits for young children (including 
those six or seven years of age at least, 
if not older) should be cooked.” She 
does allow one level teaspoon of grated 
carrot with very little grated raw apple 
for each child as a sandwich filling. 
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THE PIANO 


THE BASIC MUSICAL et RY MENT 
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What Walter Damrosch says about 
Your Children and The Piano 


“Every child in our country should learn how to sing, and how to 
play upon at least one musical instrument. Among these the piano 
is perhaps the most practical for musical cultural purposes. Nothing 
should crowd out the opportunity for self-expression which can 
come to those who can play the piano with some degree of mastery.” 


WEST 


For forty-two years Conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and one of the foremost figures in music in America 





























ROBABLY no One is better qualified than Walter 
Piece to say just what part the piano should 
play in the life of every child. Forty-two years’ ex- 
perience as Conductor of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra gives him the unquestioned right to say 
that the piano is the most practical of all instru- 
ments for musical cultural purposes. 

Walter Damrosch knows that the ability to play 
the piano brings an infinite pleasure both to those who 
play and those who listen. For the piano is the basic 
musical instrument—the foundation of all music. 

The new methods of teaching have made learning 
to play the piano simpler than ever before. This new 
process of Group Piano Instruc- 
tion is a source of interest and 
pleasure because it carries the 








children into the actual playing of melodies from 
the start. 

The piano, under progressive American develop- 
ment, has reached virtual perfection in beauty of 
design and in enduring soundness ot construction. 
This tremendous industry producing the greatest of 
all musical instruments —the piano—has recently 
assumed an obligation to enable every child in 
America to have a piano education. 

Pianos are designed to suit every possible need 
from the concert platform to the modest home, in 
a wide range of designs and at varying prices— grand 
pianos, upright pianos, marvelous reproducing pianos 
that bring the great artists to your home and player- 
pianos that can give you a world of enjoyment 
while your children are learning to play. 


NATIONAL PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

























. ‘ ee ae 
ata og Send me your booklet containing information about Group 1 
Piano Instruction. | 

Parents and Teach- 
ers are invited to ! 
write for full infor- Name | 

mation regarding 
this new Piano 
method. Address! 
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Mother Goes Shopping 


To help you in the 
selection of attrac- 
tive practical cloth- 
ing for your boys 
or girls this 
department has 
been started. 
Play equipment, 
toys, as well as 
articles of home 
furnishing or 
decorations, will 
also be shown 


Perhaps 














to the shops 
mentioned. 


Sateen, printed 
in a quaint de- 
sign of red cher- 


< rics, and com- ; : ; 
bined with a No child's life is complete 
trimming of red ~, unless he owns his own Tx 
| piping, makes J home. A playhouse, made ¥ ra 
| an ¢ | Mie & of khaki canvas, witl 0.-% 
. an w:teresting Le Of RNakt canvas, with a { , 
5 ‘ : ‘iy % 2 Rh AOE RI eer c 
and original dress. There is a \L< waterproof roof and a , 
touch of smocking, too, and a wooden floor, is construc- 


ted to take down 
easily, fold and 
store for winter. 
Size 4’ wide by 5'- 






pair of swagger little pouch 
pockets. Sizes 6 to 12. Best and 
Company, New York. 


Pit, 5” high. F. A. O. 
\ Schwarz, N. 
Le J) 
4\' © o/ 
Y “ 
a 
—— 
pas y 
/ > 
I\ vy Every girl needs a 
[ ie) \ sweater Sports cos- 
lly = 1 Y\ | tume for spring 
Wy —— A \) \ und early summer. 
7". r 2 The NADA, JR, 
| 5 three-piece model 
. 4 Sweaters with front pleated 
I t- S play an im- skirt, gay striped jersey, 
| | NM -eys portant part and straight coat, comes 
—AKJ ~ XW in the early in shades of blue, green 
Tl = . 
-\ J summer peach and rose. It is pic- 
wardrobe tured above with jacket 
The small wearer of this attractive ) buttoned or open to show \ 
model in white, peach or copen the jersey. Sizes 10 to q 
will be amused by its bunny deco- i 14 years. Best and Com- £4 
ration. Best and Company, New Bw pany, New York. & s 
r ¢ rk Sizes 2 to O years. ° 


The little girl must 
have a wrap, even in 
summer, and nothing 
is more suitable than 
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you 


from time to best in chil- 
time. Inquiries dren’s and 
should be ad- young peo- 
dressed direct 's wear. 


There is a sporting 


: would 
like to shop for your 
family on Fifth 
nue. Perhaps 
you prefer to 
patronize the 
shops of your 
own locality 
In either case 
the fashions 
on this page 
nll indicate 
the latest and 
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A party frock of 
orchid, pink or 
flesh georgette 
with a web of lat- 
ticed ribbon 
trimming, makes 
an ideal costume for the very Spe- 
cial occasions when one is invited 
to dance. Sizes 12 to 16 years 
B. Altman and Company, New 
York 


When the very 
little girl goes 
to a party, she 
may wear a 
hand-made frock 
of dimity in 
rose, green or copen, with collar 
cuffs and pockets of white lawn 
edged in Irish lace. Sizes 1, 2 and 

years. Best and Company, New 
York 








a coat of English air about gamin 
/ tweed with one but- striped jerseys which 
ton and a flying cape. appeals strongly to 
Noa \ A fetching little hat DOYS. They are white 
BES “(> made of the same —striped with navy, 
Voy] oa Sy material may be had red, or brown and 
pee, to match. Sizes 4, 5 come in wool or cot- 
SE = and 6 years. Best and bal} ton. Sizes 4 to 10 
aaa | ‘ompany, New York years. Best and Com- 

: pany, New York. 

| The small boy makes a 

7S perennial summer ap pear- ey . ; : 

Sm 3B ance as a sailor. Here 1s A smart, well-tailored reefer of 

eal xi x <o «a royal middy sutt of white Whitehall English cheviot, with 

OK or blue-and-white striped R — brass buttons will be found 

drill, with navy collar. 2to jj. most practical for a small boy. 

8 years. Best and Company, [* \ Sizes 2 to 9 years. Best and 


cy , ; “te : 
New York. — Ld —— Company, New York. 
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UNDERWEAR_ 


The Absorbent Fabric 
Assures Comfort 


Consider the health and comfort 
of the children when you buy un- 
derwear for them. 

Nazareth knitted underwear pre- 
vents some summer colds by ab- 
sorbing perspiration and keeping 
the body dry, cool and comfortable. 

Nazareth knitted fabric doesn’t 
irritate nor chafe. Plenty of Naz- 
areth styles to suit the modern 
dress of girls and boys. 

Always look for the Nazareth 
label—since 1886 it has enabled 
millions of mothers to secure for 
their children perfect-fitting, ser- 
viceable underwear that resists the 
wear and tear of growing young- 





sters. 
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Style L. U., illustrated above, light 
weight, knitted waist union suit for boy 
or girl. Taped front, back and sides 
Non-rusting pin-tubes. Pearl buttons 
All flat seams. Taped buttons where 
needed. Binding on drop seat to prevent 
tearing. Attractive binding at neck and 
arms. Sizes 2 to 13, special 14-15. Retails 
at 75 cents 


; Write for Catalog 
if you are unable to get Nazareth 
Underwear at your dealers. 


NAZARETH WAIST CO. 


366 Broadway Dept.C New York City 











Millis at Nazareth, Pa. — 











(Continued from page 22 
me. “I always feel that if I keep on 
long enough | may understand my side 
of the fence better by crossing over to 
the other fellow’s side sometimes.” 
Regarded from the standpoint of 
Agnes’ interest, my duck-footed friend 
with his “fey” eyes and his battered 
toy was a real discovery. 


DID not promise Agnes anything 

unusual when | brought her to the 
Chimney Corner Tea Shop, fearing that 
the whole affair might fall through be- 
cause of the queer little man’s failing 
to appear. We dined late, however, 
and sat on and on discussing things 
over our coffee. She was, I thought, 
more than ever charming with her ex- 
quisite quiet clothes and gracious ways. 

“You, I suppose, don’t remember San 
Francisco before the fire, do you?” she 
asked. 

“I very perfectly do,” I said sadly. 

“Why do you say it in that mournful 
mood?” she said smiling. “It was a 
very nice town.” 

“I am only mournful because you 
neglected to be born before those days.” 

“If that is all that is troubling you 
let me tell you that I had been born, 
but I was a little immature in a good 
many ways just then. I was only——” 

I waved a magnanimous hand. 

“You need not divulge your exact 
age which, I am given to understand, 
no true woman ever does without a life- 
iong hostility to the man who has re 
quired her to tell him. It is enough that 
you wrecked my life by coming upon 
the waiting world too late.” 

“T remember nothing about the fire, 
as a matter of fact,” she continued, 
“and it is a Subject which Aunt and 
Uncle never discuss. They have a 
morbid horror of it, you know. They 
lost their two little children in it.” 

But in my anxiety lest the evening 
pass without the climax which I had 
planned for her pleasure, | scarcely 
heard what she was telling me. For 
the door was opening slowly and at 
the crack appeared the ferret-like face 
for which I had been waiting. Agnes, 
little guessing that I was more than 
keyed to whatever was to happen next, 
nudged me gently with her foot under 
the table. He came just inside the door. 
fumbling with his paper bundle. How 
amused she would be when she saw 
what it confained; how surprised and 
mystified would she become when she 
heard that it was not for sale, that he 
was no itinerant peddler. 


RESENTLY he hitched his belt as 

if screwing himself up to the ordeal 
of going through his ridiculous sing- 
song, the formula of which never 
seemed to vary. He walked forward 
holding the toy duck beneath our very 
chins, so that we drew back to see it 
the better. I pushed back my chair from 
the table and watched Agnes’ face 
changing from veiled surprise to gentle 
amazement. That extraordinary voice, 
rather like a radio in the ceiling, was 
beginning the refain. 

“Did you ever see such a thing in 
your life? A toy like that, could you 

(Continued on page 40) 











A dress espe- 
cially created by 
Samuel Borger, 


Modes@ Fabrics, 
nationally 1 
known designer 
of Infants’ and } 


Children’s wear. 


EADING the way for all 
manufacturers, this 
prominent stylist is show- 
ing what lovely things are 
possible with Babette—a 
Capitol Silk. Many dresses 
as striking as the one illustrated 
above can be had in the leading 
shops. Their prices are inviting, 
too, because of the economy in 
highly specialized Babette 





















Babette is pure silk 
through and through. 
Made sturdy and strong 
for long wear, its wash 
ability isguaranteed. For 
absolure satisfacti« n, 
look for the following 
labelon es ery garment 
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CAPITOL SILK CORP. 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Specialists in Silks of 
Radium Construction 
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Frocks for Misses of 2-to-8. Beautiful and 
serviceable materials charmingly assemble.l. 
From $3.50 up 

A postcard with your name and address and 
the ages of your little girls will bring de- 
scriptions of current and future models 


The JENNY B SHOP 


Toglets for Tots 
3627 Main St. Kansas City, Mo. 














Ask Your Shoe Dealer for 








TRACE MARE REG U ©. PAT. OF PICT 

Genuine Moccasin 
Play Footwear for 
Infants and Chil- 

dren 

If he cannot 
supply you, 
write us for in- 
structive folder 
on the correct 
care of scampering feet. Do not run the 
chance of ruining your child’s feet when 
nature’s footwear can be so easily obtained. 


BERKSHIRE FOOTWEAR CORP. 


Dept C, HOLLISTON, MASS 


One 
of several styles. 
Made in tan, 
smoked and white. 








hildren’s Clothes— 
To INDIVIDUAL ORDER Only 








The Spring 
Flowers Are Out 


on this dainty handmade 
dotted swiss or dimity frock 
with a white ground. To add 
to its charm there is em- 
broidered organdie banding 
| set in, and tiny lace edging 
| the double organdie collars. 
/ Sizes, two to ten years, as a 
nj — special feature, $7.95. Any 
plain color dotted swiss or 
voile if you prefer. 

I Specialize Modes for Infants, Children and 
Misses—Suites for Boys to 4. Original sketches 

on request—kindly give Children's ages. 





Mail orders always receive my personal care 





Inviting Inquiries from Specialty Shops. 
Also Special Representatives. 


ADELE M\AXIMILLAN 


“In the Heart of Greenwich Village’ 


267-A West 11th Street New York 
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(Continued from page 39) 
ever forget it! If you saw such a thing 
when you were a child you'd remember 
it all your life if you grew to be a 
hundred, wouldn't yous 

Into Agnes’ face had crept such a 
look that even the queer little man 
broke off from his chantey and stared 
at her. He suddenly snatched the toy 
to his ribs and fell back a step or 
two, gazing at Agnes with his strange, 
brooding eyes, and then passed his hand 
before them as if to wipe away a sweat 
from his furrowed brow. She had 
turned from the table to where her 
pocket-book and fur were lying on a 
little bamboo stool, and as she opened 
the grey suede bag she whispered to me. 
“I’ve nothing but a five—have you 
something—do you mind? I simply 
must have that duck! I had one exactly 
like it when I was a child. It’s the only 
thing I can remember before the fire. 
\sk him what they come at, will you?” 

At her words the warped figure be- 
fore us began to tremble from head to 
foot. He held the duck out to her with 
both hands, whispering brokenly, “Oh, 
my God! Oh, my God—I knew it would 
come if I kept on and on. If you want 
the thing, my dear, you can have it, but 
money couldn’t buy it. I’ve been keep- 
ing it for you I knew you'd want 
it. You couldn’t forget it. That’s what 
I always said—a child seeing the thing 
would remember it.” 

He laid it down slowly before her 
and as it left his hands he made a sign 
like a prestidigitator, laughed brokenly 
and sprang back against the next table, 
watching Agnes with humble, dog-like 
An amazing possibility had sud- 
denly presented itself to my mind——. 
[ was the more surprised to find myself 
accepting it as a probability. Aunt and 
Uncle . the loss of their own chil- 
dren ...the fire ...an adoption. 

. . Stranger things had happened. | 
had never thought about the thing, of 
course, for one seldom has the occasion 
to inquire of an individual in regard to 
his origin, and I knew none of Agnes’ 
friends. She had herself a gentle re- 
serve, a faintly mysterious relativity 
to her present surroundings of culture 
and luxury. And her curiosity about 
those whom she called “the real people 
of the real world” had always mystified 
me. Suddenly I felt sick with fear. I 
looked at her face and thé face of the 
queer little man before me. As I gazed 
upon those eyes of his, burning with a 
hunger that was not of the flesh, I 
seemed suddenly, quite quietly, to know. 
Into those features before me had come 
a kind of unutterable calm, the “fey” 
look had gone, there was a fused in- 
tense comprehension in its place. He 
had ceased to tremble, and his eves 
passed from the little diamond chain at 
Agnes’ throat to the furs on the bamhoo 
stand, to the beautifully cut dark clothes 
and the well-turned shoes upon her feet. 
Then a sort of convulsion passed over 
his face and I had a sensation of deadly 
fear. His poor, addled brain might snap 
and he might say something which 
would bring about, God only knew what 
sort of a situation. For a moment he 
looked upon her face and I heard him 





eyes. 
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mutter something like an imprecation. 
And then such a passion of rage and 
despair flamed forth from his dark 
eyes, that I drew back, expecting the 
irreparable to occur. But he closed his 
eyes, and said nothing. I saw his throat 
working under the hand which he threw 
up to it. And presently he began mov- 
ing towards the doors, saying in that 
extraordinary voice of his in which he 
chanted his sing-song, 


“wo money couldn't buy it, so 
4 don't offer me money, though 
it’s something I never had and badly 
need, but all I want to know is, how 
could anyone forget such a toy? But 
that’s what words are, for, of course, 
you never can tell; and words are cheap 
—they are what you always have if 
you haven't the money. Don't mind 
what I say—neople without the cash 
are always talking, you know.’ 

We heard him laugn as the door 
closed after him, and suddenly we saw 
him running past the window—running 
with his hands thrown up against his 
mouth as though someone had given 
him a blow in the teeth. 





CORRECT ANSWERS 


to the 
INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR 
PARENTS 
Published on Page 23 


~c: 3-d: 4c: 5-a: 6—d: 7-d; 


1 b: 2-C: 

8-c: 9-c; 10—b; 11-d; 12-a; 13-a; 
14-c: 15-—b: 16-—b: 17-d; 18—c; 19-a; 
20—c: 21—b: 22-b: 23-d: 24d: 25-c; 
26—b: 27-a: 28-b: 29-b: 30-d; 31-a; 
32-d; 33-b. 


NOTE: Tell your friends about this 
intelligence test for parents and com- 
pare your scores. Take this copy of 
CHILDREN with you to the next meet- 
ing of your Parent-Teacher Association, 
Woman’s Club, Child Study Class, or 
any other group meeting, and let every- 
one try the test. Everybody enjoys it. 
Besides, each person learns a lot by 
taking it. —Tue Eprrors 
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These features are scheduled for an early ap- 
pearance in Cuitpren, The Magazine for I arents 


Shall We Graduate Our 
Children ? 
By Ernest R. Groves, Ph. D 
New Styles in Babies 
Py Jessie C. Fenton 
The Girl I Want My Daughter 
to Be 
Py Fred Charles 


Taking Son into Partnership 
By Mabel Reagh Hutchins 
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Books for Children 


“4 \NHE father of a fourteen-year- 
old boy went into a bookstore one 
afternoon and told the proprietor, 

who chanced to be a friend, that he had 

decided to “do something” about his 
son’s reading. 

“Until a year or so ago, books played 
an important part in that young fel- 
low’s life,” the father explained. “He 
had a genuine interest and enthusiasm 
for reading. Books were his preferred 
companions; we used to have to send 
him out of the house and into the open 
air to play with the other children. And 
he would no sooner finish one book, than 
he'd begin looking around for another.” 

“And then?” the librarian asked. 

“His interest in books vanished com- 
pletely. From a born reader he became 
the exact opposite. And all within a few 
months. Books simply lost their hold on 
him.” 

“He doesn't need to be urged to go 
mut and play now?” 

“Hardly! He has to be dragged in to 
do the small amount of reading that’s 
required of him at school. I’ve been 
thinking about his case, and I’ve been 
wanting to talk it over with you. Have 
vou encountered this situation before, or 
is Tom’s case unique?” 


“No said the bookseller, “his case 
4 is not unique. It's a common 
event in the reading lives of most young 
people. I’m convinced that this slacken- 
ing of interest in reading happens to 
nearly everyone, and that it springs 
from thoroughly natural causes. 

“In order to understand why young 
people so often lose interest in books, 
it is necessary to try to discover why 
thev have an interest to lose. Many 
adults fail to realize what a tremendous 
experience the average child undergoes 
during the first few years after he has 
learned to read. He suddenly finds him- 
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self in possession of arf instrument that 
reveals the whole world to him, and 
he sets to work with a sort of amazed 
delight, pushing back the horizons, 
learning about strange people, strange 
adventures, strange countries and ages. 
By comparison with what he finds in 
books, the familiar things become com- 
monplace. No wonder you had to shoo 
your boy out to play tag with the neigh- 
bors’ children! In books he was dis- 
covering the world: chivalry, romance, 
heroism, the glitter and sparkle of far 
off times and places. 


“B UT while he is reading, he is grow- 
ing. The horizons of his life are 
widening, and presently, as time goes 
on, his actual experiences begin to com- 
pete with imaginary adventures in 
books. The youngster is called back to 
reality and the more deeply he was in- 
volved in books, the greater is the sur- 
prise and enthusiasm with which he 
sets about re-discovering his own world. 
Library shelves will see little of him 
during this period of re-discovery.” 
Tom’s father nodded. “TI can see the 
logic of that,” he said. “And, of course, 
the influence that draws him back to 
reality is a wholesome one. Few parents, 
I suppose. would be content to have 
their children accept books as a substi- 
tute for life itself. On the other hand, 
most of us would like to see them es- 
tablish a sort of healthy equilibrium, in 
which each serves to enrich and give 
meaning to the other. In Tom’s case, I 
have not been waiting for the pendulum 
to swing back: rather I have been wait- 
ing for it to come to center. Perhaps 
I’m impatient, but it seems to me that 
it’s a verv long time coming.” 
“The situation is hardly so simple as 
the swinging of a pendulum,” said the 
librarian 


You are ruler in the Kingdom 
of your Child’s Mind. Books 
are able servitors in this realm. 
Use them wisely! The story 
that is to delight your child’s 
fancy and set him to combin- 
ing the facts of his own world 
with those of an author’s 
imagining must be carefully 
selected. 


The Oz Books appeal to the 
child. They develop the imag- 
ination. Literally they open 
new worlds of the child mind. 


Do not let your child miss the 
fascinating influence of the 
Princess Ozma, the Tin 
Woodman, the Scarecrow, the 
Patchwork Girl, the Gnome 
King, the Cowardly Lion, the 
Hungry Tiger and Dorothy. 
Little folk take on something 
of the color of the stories they 
read. The Oz stories have a 
charming influence upon chil- 
dren, and give their imagina- 
tions whimsical, wholesome 
stimulation. 


The new 1927 Oz Book is 
‘“‘The Gnome King of Oz”’ 


It tells how the wicked Gnome King was d+ 
feated in his attempt to gain possession of the 
Kingdom of Oz. The queer little Quilty people, 
the Suds of Soap Town, the Come-apart man, 
and other new and interesting characters are 
introduced. 


There are nineteen other stories of the wonderful 
Oz countries and Oz people 


. The Land of Oz. 

. Ozma of Oz. 

Dorothy and the Wizard in Oz 
. The Road te Oz. 

The Emerald City of Oz 
The Patchwork Girll of Oz 
Tik-Tok of Oz. 

. The Searecrow of Oz. 

. Rinkitink in Oz. 

10. The Lest Princess of Oz 
it. The Tin Woodman of Oz 
12. The Magie of Oz. 


CONAVERWN— 


14. The Royal Book of Oz. 

15. Kabumpo in Oz. 

16. The Cowardly Lion of Oz. 

17. Grampa in Oz. 

18. The Lost King of Oz 

19. The Hungry Tiger of Oz. 

20. The Gnome King of Oz 

As the Oz books are published in large editions 
the price is low—only $1.60 a volume Each 
Oz book is ilustrated in line and colors—nearly 
every page has its interesting illustration to help 
the text please your child’s mind. 

Other books that child reeders adore are ‘““Teepee 
Tales.” by El Comancho (1.50), and “Alice and 
the Teenie Weenies,” by William Donahey 
($1.00). 

“Teepee Tales” is a volume of real Red Indian 
animal and bird stories and legends, told by a 
brave who has been adopted by nine tribes. He 
says of himself: ‘““My moccasin tracks will never 
be found in a dusty trail.” ‘“‘Teepee Tales’ has 
an attractive Indian motif jacket in colors, and 
illustrations by the author and Charles Living- 
ston Bull. 

“Alice and the Teenie Weenies” is the new story 
of the amazine adventures of the world’s tiniest 
creatures. With Alice to help, the Teenie 
Weenies solve an engaging mystery. There are 
pictures in color on every page. 

“The OZ Books.” “Teepie Tales” and “Alice 
and the Teenie Weenies” are some of the books 
for children that make the imprint of the Reilly 
& Lee Companv a good one to ‘ook for in the 
books your children read in their formative years 


The Reilly & Lee Company 
Publishers since 1902 





(Continued on page 42) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Aah 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF HISTORY. 


~ 


By Eileen and Rhoda Power. $2.5 


Stories from Saxon England to 
Queen Victoria; adventures with 
boys and girls of all classes, giv- 
ing a background of the detail of 
daily life through the course of 
English history, on land and sea. 
A new kind of story book for 
eight to ten year olds. 


CAPTAIN BOLDHEART AND 


OTHER STORIES IN A 
HOLIDAY ROMANCE. 
Charles Dickens. Newly 


lustrated for the Children’s 


Classics. $1.75 


Here is the astonishing story of 
Captain Boldheart, a hero and a 
conqueror before he was ten years 
old. And here, also, are three 
other stories of child heroes and 
heroines, very real and very 
charming, with adventures excit- 
ing or nonsensical, appealing to 
the younger boys and girls 





MY LIFE WITH THE 
ESKIMOS. 


lhjalmur_ Stefansson. 


Abridged. $2.50. 


The story of Stefansson’s second 
expedition, when he put into 
yractice the revolutionary ideas 
gained during his first winter in 
the Arctic. This edition, abridged 
for older boys and girls, is one 
that parents will enjoy as well 
It is the classic of modern Arctic 
exploration 


Watch for the new Macmillan titles 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
Boston Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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The boy of Tom's age begins to 
apply definite tests to books and the tests 
are not literary tests, but tests of inter- 
est. Books are competing with life, and 
to a growing youngster life is a singu- 
larly full, and dazzling experience. The 
average boy or girl in his teens pre- 
fers to have his adventures first hand, 
and I think we can’t do much to- 
ward getting him back into the reading 
habit until we realize this and make it 
the basis of whatever we decide to do 
about the matter. But suppose that in- 
stead of urging reading as a Substitute 
for the perfectly satisfactory things he 
is already doing, let us see if we cannot 
project books into his scheme, link them 
up with these very adventures and in- 
terests he finds so fascinating. 

“I recall a customer who was in 
the store a few months ago. As she was 
leaving, she remarked that she had been 
trying to find something to buy her 
daughter as a birthday present. I sug- 
gested diffidently that she might find a 
book that would suit the purpose. ‘No,’ 
she said, ‘Alice has passed the story-book 
stage. She got several books for Christ- 
mas, and I'm sure she hasn't read one 
of them. She belongs to her basketball 
team at school, and that seems to have 
swallowed up every other interest.’ | 
asked her if she had thought of giving 
the girl a story about basketball. I 
chanced to know of one, a very good 
story of how a group of girls in a small 
school organized a team and, after 
overcoming all sorts of difficulties, won 
the city championship trophy. My 
friend’s daughter got the book for her 
birthday present, and within a week this 
girl was in the store looking with real 
eagerness for other similar stories. 


HAT seems the only method we 
can use to draw young people who 
have ‘outgrown’ books back into the 
fold. We can get reading back into their 
good graces safely enough if we can 
make them realize that books are not 
intended to lure them away from more 
interesting matters, but are intended on 
the contrary to enhance the importance 
of their everyday interests and give 
them an added significance and drama. 
“Literature is not a thing apart from 
life, though young people often get the 
idea that it is. Put them in touch with 
books that relate to their own interests, 
their own enthusiasms, and see how 
quickly thev lose their prejudices 
against reading. See how quickly the 
fire is rekindled. After that. the child's 
reading life will develop naturally.” 
Oscar Lewis. 
The following list of books compiled 
by Elizabeth Wisdom, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Bedford Branch, Brooklyn 
Public Library, was chosen with a view 
to stimulating the older boy or girl’s 
taste for reading by suggesting books 
that are closely related to his natural 
interests. 
Books for the Boy in His Teens 
WispoM OF THE Woops. Dan Beard. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 
The national scout commissioner tells 
(Continued on page 43) 
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INDUSTRIAL PLAYS 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Virginia Olcott 
A volume of plays for children, 
dealing with various interesting 
industries, such as silk, jewelry, 
lace, toys, etc., with complete 
information regarding costumes, 
etc., for non-professional pro- 
duction. Illustrated. $2.00 
Send for catalog of Children’s Plays 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Two valuable pamphlets 


HABIT TRAINING 
FOR CHILDREN 


Nine leaflets on temper tan- 
trums, jealousy, abedience, etc., 
issued in booklet form. Pre- 
pared by the Massachusetts 
Division of Mental Hygiene, 
Dr. D. A. Thom, Directo 


POINTS ON CHILD BEHAVIOR 


Pertinent Points for Parents 
by Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey 


Ten cents per copy, plus postage 
$3.00 per 100 copies, plus postage 


THE NATIONAL {COMMITTEE 
FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, Inc. 


370—7th Avenue, |New York City 
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(Continued from page 42) 
how to make bows and arrows, gives 
wood lore on forest fires, storms, poison- 
ous plants, serpents, hiking and camp 
kitchens, and describes how to make 
rope and baskets out of material found 
in the woods, 


fue LookoutMan. Captain David W. 
Bone. Harcourt. $2.50, 
On board with the lookoutman one 
learns about ships, what they do and 
where they go. Illustrated helpfully. 


HANDWORK FOR Boys. Fr. Clarke 
Hughes. Bruce Publishing Co. $1.50. 
Boys will enjoy the simple carpentry 

of toys which can be made at home with 

a few good tools. The models are all 

interesting and the directions for mak- 

ing leave nothing to chance. Clear dia- 
grams and drawings. 


Lions ’N’ TiGers ’N’ EveryTHING. 
Courtney R. Cooper. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 

Gives inside life of the circus, and 
shows how the animals are trained to 
perform. 


[ue ROMANCE oF LIGHTHOUSES AND 
LireBpoats. T. W. Corbin. Lippin- 
cott. $3.00, 

How the lantern of the lighthouse 
works, how lifeboats are handled, how 
signals are given and rescues effected, 
is sure to interest the boy with a taste 
for the heroic. 


\ Macician or Science, THE Boys’ 
Lire oF STEINMETZ. John W. Ham- 
mond. Century. $1.75. 

In spite of his crippled condition, the 
(serman mathematician made his way to 
the front in America, and became a 
great inventor, teacher, and writer. The 
story of his life will appeal to boys. 


Tue Home Rapio Up to Date, How 
TO MAKE AND Use Ir. Alpheus Hyatt 
Verrill and E. E. Verrill. Harper. 
$1.00, 

\ good manual for the amateur. 


Books for the Girl in Her Teens 


[ENNIS FOR WomEN. Lou E. Ander- 
son. Barnes. $1.60, 

Refers especially to training for 
teachers, but furnishes directions for 
learning the game and its fine points. 
Ice-BreEaKERS. Edna Geister. I’ omen’s 

Press. $1.35. 

\ collection of games and stunts. In- 
tended for social occasions when there 
is no dancing. 


THe Next-tTo-NotHinGc House. Alice 
V. Carrick. Atlantic Monthly Press. 
$2.50. 

How enthusiasm and good taste cre- 
ated a quaint original home out of an 
old house and picked-up antiques, judi- 
ciously purchased for next to nothing. 


Clarke and 
Doublday, 


Etiquette, Jr. Mary F. 
Margery C. Quigley. 
Page. $2.50. 

Girls like to know good social usage, 
and good manners are here made at- 
tractive in a spirit of good sense com- 
bined with understanding humor. How 
to eat, dress, write letters, behave at 
home and abroad; all the do’s and don’ts 
set down effectively without preaching. 














People called her a model mother 


yet her little boy and girl were starving! 


Everybody in the town had the habit of 
referring to them as an Ideal Family. Bobbie 
was half past three and Dorothy was a quar- 
ter past five. Jimmie, who felt very much 
grown up, was almost eight. They lived in 
one of the nicest houses on one of the nicest 
streets in town. Everybody called their 
mother a Model Mother. Yet— 
Her children were really starving! 
Of course, no one suspected that. Least of 
all their Model Mother. For she had studied 
all about vitamines and was very careful to 
see that they had the sort of food every day 
to build strong, healthy bodies. 
But it wasn’t their sturdy little bodies that 
were starving. It was their eager minds. 
Active, reaching out for new ideas every 
minute, their rapidly growing minds were 
actually hungry for something “different’’ 
to think about. 
It was hardest of all for little Bobbie, for 
no one seemed to understand what he could 
think about. Grown-ups had a way of cut- 
ting down their own thoughts small, as 
though they might fit into his mind that way. 
It made him very indignant. He was too 
little to explain it, but he didn’t want big 
ideas cut down to fit his size, he wanted 
different ideas—things a little boy half past 
three could understand and get some fun 
out of. ; 

Uncle Jack Arrives 


Then Uncle Jack. from New York City, came 
to visit them. He discovered at once how 
very hungry the children were 

“I know the very thing,” he said—‘‘a won- 
derful, powerful charm to keep the minds of 
little boys and girls busy every day. Watch 
for the postman, when I return to the city, 
for he will bring something to you every 
month from New York.” 


” 


Of course, they could scarcely wait, but 
when the postman finally came with a mys 
terious looking package postmarked “New 
York City,” they found, to their joyous sur- 
prise—John Martin’s Book! 


Then Came John Martin’s Book 


There were wonderful pages of never-ending 
delight for each one of them. For John 
Martin is one of those rare people in the 
world whose heart never grew up when his 
mind did, so he knows exactly how it feels 
to be three. or five, or seven, or even ten 
years old. Only John Martin, with his little 
boy’s heart and his man’s brain, could make 
such a strange and wonderful book. It is 
full of the happy fancies and quaint pictures 
that a little child himself would put into a 
book if he only could think of the words and 
make the pictures. Not a precious thought 
is wasted on the sort of tiresome thing that 
grown-ups often write for a child to read, 
because they think it “would be good for 
him.” 


What is John Martin’s Book? 


John Martin’s Book is a really, truly 
book with an interesting picture on most 
of the pages and several pictures on many 
of the pages. The strong paper and bind- 
ing make a book that will stand the 
enthusiastic handling that small John- 
Martiners always give it. Mother will 
never need to say, “Be careful. Dor’t 
tear!” 

But it comes each month through the 
mails like mother’s and father’s own 
magazines. At the end of the year you 
have a whole row of interesting books 

twelve in all, the first just as pre- 
cious as the last. 

TWO BOOKS IN ONE 

John Martin's Book is really a family 
book. Boys and girls of the almost 
grown-up age of ten and twelve will 
find fascinating stories, puzzles, and things 
to do. Just now there are thrilling tales 
of locomotives, of lion tamers, of boys 
and girls in other lands, with practical 
details of easy construction for boys and 
a glorified doll house for girls, with 
games and stunts, besides the ever popular 
Peter Puzzlemaker pages. The special 
part for the littlest ones, Johnny Junior, 
supplies wonderful read-to material and 
bed-time stories, with pages for little 
First-graders to read for themselves; 
while the In-betweens will find their 
Uncle Henry's, their Toofys and Woofys 
(Little bears) their cut-outs, games, and 
jingles of fun and fancy. 


A Special 
‘‘Get Acquainted’ 
Subscription 


Use this coupon to 
‘‘Get Acquainted”’ 
with John Martin * 


JOHN MARTIN "| 
33 West 49th Street 

New York. 

I want to be one of your friends, so please 
send me four John Martin’s Books, beginning 
with March. Enclosed find $1.00 
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THE PAGE BOARD 


for 
Home, Nursery ScuHoor, KinpeEr- 
GARTEN, PRIMARY, PLAYGROUND 
Bodily control: 
Poise, balance, posture 
developed 
through natural and joyous activity 


Price $25.00 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Pamphlet on request. Address: 


THE ANNE L. PAGE MEMORIAL SCHOOL 
FOR CHILD STUDY 


Massachusetts 


F.O.B. 


Wellesley 





CDAINTY hand-made 
dresses for chil- 
dren, of fine voile, 
gingham, print and 
chambray in assorted 
colors. Every bit 
sewed by hand, Peter 
Pan collars with bits 
of hand-embroidery 
here and there. Sizes 
2-6. State size and 
material. Full refund 
if dissatisfied. $1.50 
Cc. co. DB. 


Caroline Siegel 
3149 Academy St. 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 

















KEEP BABY WELL WITH 


aN i = 


JAe ORIGINAL 


GLUTEN 
SUPPOSITORY 





For fifty years Entonas have won favor with the 
public for use in cases of constipation. 


Children’s Constipation in nine cases out of ten 
is in the rectum and the use of Entonas will assist 
the little ones to acquire regular habits 


Entonas No. 1 are especially recommended for 
elderly people. A user of Entonas in Woodhaven, 
N. Y., writes, under date Feb. 13, ’27, “Have used 
Entonas for 33 years whenever I become constipat- 
ed and they are worth their weight in gold, ‘ten 
times over.’” 


Entonas will bring you and your children back 
into regular habits. Send for descriptive booklet 
and free sample. On sale at most drug stores, 60c 


a box. 
ENTONA CO. 
120 High St. Boston, Mass. 
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Edited by the Bibliography Committee of 
The Child Study Association of America, Inc. 


HE books reviewed under the 

auspices of the Child Study As- 
sociation for this department have 
been read, not by one person alone, 
but by a committee of experienced 
parents and authorities in this field. 
They are not necessarily the latest 
books, but ones which, in the opinion 
of the committee, should be called to 
the attention of every parent.—THE 
EDITORS. 


THe Tirep CuiLtp. By Max Seham, 
M.D., and Grete Seham, Ph.D. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1926. $2.00. 

the tired child, according to Max 
and Grete Seham, is an almost inevi- 
table product of the civilization which 
sets up cities described by the authors 
as “a howling, clanging, banging, roar- 
ing bedlam of jarring, nerve-wrecking 
hubbub.” It is this child, whose fatigue 
may be due to physical or emotional 
causes, whom they set out to study in 
their book, “The Tired Child.” 

They have dealt with their subject 
in a thorough-going manner, drawing 
on an exhaustive list of sources to 
trace the fundamental principles under- 
lying work and fatigue, and the various 
possible factors ranging from eyestrain 
to deep emotional disturbance. Point- 
ing out that the dangers of fatigue are 
the greater because they are not obvious 
and are often overlooked, the authors 
offer a definite, practical program for 
the prevention and management of 
chronic fatigue in children. Their pro- 
gram is a carefully considered one, tak- 
ing into account many factors in the 
child’s life such as the roles played by 
the school, by the teacher, and by the 
parent. Stress is laid on the impor- 
tance of establishing proper health 
habits, and of providing a correct pro- 
portion of food, rest, sleep, play, recrea- 
tion and study suitable to the particular 
age and capacity of each child. 

It is this program especially which 
should prove of great help and prac- 
tical value to parents and teachers. 
Then too, if there is truth in the au- 
thors’ assertion that the tired parent 
begets the tired child, the puzzled par- 
ent, seeking to understand his child’s 
behavior, may find here new clues to 
his own life problems and, through the 
solving of these, reach a solution for 
his child. 


Berore Booxs. Edited by Caroline 
Pratt: Records by Jessie Stanton. 
Adelphi Company, 1926. $1.00, in paper 
cover. 

It is with the earliest school years, 
when little four-year-olds and six-year- 
olds must find their experiences in the 
things they do rather than in the things 
they read, that “Before Books” deals. 
It tells of a fascinating daily school pro- 
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gram that was worked out with four- 
and six-year-old children at the City 
and Country School in New York City. 
Each month’s record describes in faith- 
ful detail the play experiences, prac- 
tical activities, special training activi- 
ties, organization and _ information 
which were a part of the day’s work 
of these children, under the skillful 
guidance of their teacher, Miss Jessie 
Stanton. 

In an introductory chapter on Peda- 
gogy as a Creative Art, Miss Caroline 
Pratt, principal of the school, stresses 
her belief that the child needs only the 
opportunity for self-expression through 
creative activity, and that the oppor- 
tunity thus provided contains its own 
training. 

The work of Miss Stanton’s children 
seems to prove this thesis, for the rec- 
ord breathes growth and expanding 
power with every day’s activity. Par- 
ents as well as teachers will find stimu- 
lation and profit in a study of the meth- 
ods by which these little children have 


been guided toward freedom and 
growth. 
CrossroaDs TO CHILDHOOD. By Anne 


Carroll Moore. George H. Doran Com- 
pany 1926. $2.00. 

A lover of children and of children’s 
books, Miss Moore has given .us a new 
volume of reviews of recent books writ- 
ten for children between the ages of ten 
and thirteen. 

In a charming introduction she pic- 
tures her own New England childhood 
and her father, who fostered the love 
of good stories in his children. There 
is, too, a brief historical survey of 
juvenile literature, and some analysis 
of the tastes and needs of young read- 
ers. For her understanding of what 
children like to read, the author draws 
upon her own rich experience with the 
cross section of childhood that files past 
the bookshelves and besieges the story- 
tellers at the public libraries. 

In this volume, a wide and varied 
selection of children’s books is re- 
viewed—new stories, old favorites in 
new editions, plays, poetry, biography. 
Foreign publications and translations, 
too, receive due recognition. The de- 
scriptive comment concerning each book 
is vivid and interesting. So, too, is the 
arrangement of the selections in groups. 
One chapter groups stories for Christ- 
mas Eve, another Picture Story Books, 
another Exploring Books, and _ one 
chapter is devoted to books for children 
“in the teens.” 





Parents, teachers and librarians will 
find stimulation and much helpful sug- 
gestion here for the selection of the 
readers. 
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O many books come marching in- 

to this office fresh from the 
presses that the Reviewing Commit- 
tee of the Child Study Association 
which is in charge og this depart- 
ment finds itself hard pressed to keep 
up with the procession. The editors 
oy this magazine have, therefore, 
permitted themselves a hasty glance 
through some of the latest arrivals 
and nere make short notations on 
those that seem most important. 
Many of these will later receive a 
thorough evaluation here from the 
conscientious group of women com- 
posing the Bibliography Committee 
of the Child Study Association who 
severally and collectively pass on 
these books for you from the critical 
standpoint of scientific child study. 


SeLF-DIRECTION AND ADJUSTMENT, by 
Norman Fenton. World Book Co., 
1926. $1.40. 

With an introduction by Lewis Ter- 
man, Professor of Psychology, Stan- 
ford University. Advice to high school 
or college undergraduates on applying 
simple laws of mental hygiene in their 
studies and their relations to their fel- 
lowmen. 


THe YounG CHILD AND His Parents, 
by Josephine C. Foster. University of 
Minnesota Press, 1927. 

A study of one hundred parent-child 
problem cases which point their own 
moral. 


Tuis Betirevinc Wortp, by Lewis 
Browne. Macmillan, 1926. $3.50. 

For parents who want to know what 
beliefs people have held in various parts 
of the world at different times, by way 
of background for religious teaching 
today. 


THe CuHiILp, THE CLINIC AND THE 
CourT, by a group of well-known au- 
thorities. New Republic, 1925. $1.00. 

A cross section of youthful behavior, 
presented in a group of papers written 
by authorities in every field of juvenile 
delinquency. 


PROCRUSTES, OR THE FuTURE OF ENG- 
LIsH Epucation, by M. Alderton Pink. 
Dutton, 1927. $1.00. 

And not so exclusively English at 
that! A little book (one of the “Today 
and Tomorrow” series) that has been 
called an “audacious challenge” to edu- 
cators to prove that what they are pro- 
viding in our schools is what mankind 
needs most. 


PsycHo-ANALYSIS FOR NORMAL PEOPLE, 
by Geraldine Coster. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. $1.25. e 

A pocket-size book that explains in 
simplest terms the principles of psycho- 
analysis as discerned by Freud, Jung, 
Adler, and others. 


THe Wortp TuHat Was, by John G. 
3owman. Macmillan, 1926. $1.50. 

Short essays of reminiscence about 
the little things that loom big in a 
child’s life. It would be we'l for the 
vounger generation if the memories of 
more adults were as keen. 
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Kleinert’s Sanitary Step- 
in—with adequate rub- 
ber panels, especially 
good for active sports. 


Kleinert’s Seamless 
Sanitary Apron —rub- 
berized to within a few 
inches of the waist. 
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_ JUNGLEGYM 
JUNIOR 
A Play Apparatus 


Patented October 23, 1923; March 25, 1924 


















At Cambridge Nursery School 


Let Your Children 


—CLIMB— 
—CLIMB— 
—CLIMB— 


Have they—or any others — had 
enough of climbing ? 


Give them a JUNGLE- 
GYM and see them 
swarm over it—twist- 
ing, turning, stretch- 
ing, hanging — | 
strengthening backs | 
and shoulders, develop- 
ing judgment and cour- 
age. Toddlers up to 
twelve-year-olds — 
alone or all together— 
no matterwhat the sea- 
son—play in its sturdy 
structure, making up 
their own stunts, 
games, make-believe.’ 


Safety and happiness in 
“The Greatest Invention 
Since Trees” 


Price $50.00 
F.O.B. Cambridge 


Over 450 


now in use 


For further information 
and references address: 


THE PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT CoO. 


§ Irving Terrace 
Cambridge, Mass. 


122 Greenwich Street 
New York City 















Constructive Fun 






Games, 
Handcrafts 
and Other 
Things for 

Children 
to Do 





A departm:nt conduct- 
ed by the Playground 
and Recreation Asso- 


ciation of America 





























BACKYARD playground will 

often prove the reason “why 

children stay at home.’ Given 
a few pieces of well-chosen apparatus, 
the backyard can vie successfully with 
the street as a play-place attraction, 
promoting child safety as well as worth- 
while physical development. 

Among the most widely used back- 
yard play equipment are the sandbox, 
swing, teeter board, horizontal bar, fly- 
ing rings and slide. All of these, with 
the possible exception of the slide, may 
be built satisfactorily at home either by 
a carpenter or by Father and Big Broth- 
er. Or any of them may be purchased 
through a local sporting goods dealer. 


The Sandbox 


This is, without doubt, the most 
popular play equipment for children 
up to ten years old, and many children 
older than that will find hours of hap- 
piness building caves and houses, farms 
and mountain ranges out of sand. Sand 
play is highly educational, fostering 
imagination, pride in careful workman- 
ship, observation and resourcefulness 
in using whatever scraps of material 
are at hand. 

The cost of a sandbox is so slight that 
no child need be denied it. A _ box 
4’ x 6’ and 1’ high is large enough 
for two, three or even more children. 
A shelf built at either end of the box 
will serve as a seat and a “counter’’ for 
displaying sand pies. Material: two 
pieces 2” x 12” x 6’, two pieces 2” x 
12” x 4’ and for shelves, two pieces 
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x 10” x 4’; one pound No, 16 com- 


mon nails. Approximate cost $3.00. 
Add to this one load clean sand at the 
approximate cost of $3.00. 

The box may be made with a hinged 
cover, the legs of which support it when 
it is open. This cover keeps the sand 
dry during storms and when the chil- 
dren are at play in the box it makes a 
good work-table. 

Small garden tools, tin molds and a 
large iron spoon should be provided. A 
dozen blocks about eight inches long, 
cut from a piece of “two by four,” are 
a valuable addition, being useful for 
walls and roofs of buildings, fences, 
and so forth. Dampen the sand occa- 
sionally and keep bottles and other ar- 
ticles of glass out of it. 

In choosing the location for the box, 
take advantage of any natural shade. 
If this is not available, a canvas canopy 
may be built over the box at a small ad- 
ditional expense. An old army “pup” 
tent will be found to be the right size 
for a shelter of this kind. 


The Swing 


If you are not fortunate enough to 
have a tree in the backyard offering a 
stout limb for the support of a swing, 
a framework may be built so that the 
children need not miss what Stevenson 
calls “the pleasantest thing ever a child 
can do.” 

Safety should be the first considera- 
tion in the construction of a swing. 


Iron pipe is preferable for the frame- 
work, but 


with care a safe and sub- 















stantial frame may be built of wood, 
well braced. Ten feet is a good height 
for the frame, which will be more se- 
cure if set in concrete. The seat should 
be twenty inches from the ground. 

Chain is superior to rope for hang- 
ing the swing. Hangers should be of 
roller or ball-bearing type to avoid 
wear. For small children a swing of 
the chair type is preferable. 


Using the Garage 


Though the automobile is a valuable 
asset to family recreation through the 
outdoor excursions it affords, to house 
it often takes up backyard space which 
is needed for play. However, if it is 
large enough, there are ways to utilize 
the garage as a play resource. First, 
it is the logical successor of the old- 
time woodshed as a place where a boy 
may have his work bench and “tinker” 
to his heart’s content. 

[he side of the garage may be used 
as a backstop for a handball court, or 
a place to which to attach a basketball 
goal or golf-driving net. Handball is 
a game which Father and Son may play 
together. The court may be of any size, 
but in general the following proportions 
should be followed: the wall space 
used should be four-fifths as high as it 
is wide and the court should be two and 
a half times as long as the wall is high. 
Twenty feet long and ten feet wide 
with a wall eight feet high are good 
proportions. A service line divides the 
court midway between the wall and the 
back line. 

The game is played on the same prin- 
ciple as tennis, the hand taking the place 
of a racquet and the wall the place of 
a net. A tennis ball or any similar rub- 
ber ball may be used. 

The driving net serves as first aid to 
aspiring golfers, either junior or senior. 
A piece of canvas about twelve feet 
wide is hung from the edge of the 
garage roof to the ground. The ball 
Should be driven from a point directly 
in front of the net and not more than 
ten feet away. There is no rebound, as 
the net is loose at the bottom. 

Perhaps the inside of the garage may 
disclose old tires which have interesting 
possibilities for games. A tire suspend- 
ed from a tree by means of a rope or 
chain makes a very good improvised 
swing. 


May Baskets 


Hanging a basket of flowers on some- 
one’s door, bright and early on May 
first, is a charming custom that is ob- 
served in certain parts of the country 
and should be more widely encouraged. 
Children will love to prepare a basket 
to surprise grandma, teacher or some 
particular friend. Joy and pride in the 
offering will increase if the basket has 
been woven as part of school or play- 
ground handcraft. The basket may be 
filled with wildflowers the child has 
gathered himself or spring  posies 
grown in his own garden. Sometimes 
fruit and candy also find their way into 
the basket. 











Busy “Kiddies” 











are happy 
and healthy 


ERE, at last, is something that can be used from in- 
fancy to 12 years to keep youngsters happy and out of 
mischief, and which at the same time furnishes the healthy 
exercise that makes them develop normally and naturally. 


And, unlike most toys, it is not quickly outgrown but 
grows as baby grows. When baby has grown too big for 
the jumper, “Busy Kiddie” can be quickly changed to a 
swing, to flying rings, to trapeze—just the things that all 
children adore. 


The patented hanger of “Busy Kiddie,” its unique feature, 
makes this possible. Fits any 
doorway. Up for use or down 
with one adjustment. No screw 
eyes. Will not mar woodwork. 
Safe—tested to 350 lbs. 


This hanger of “Busy Kiddie” ac- 
commodates jumper, swing, tra- 
peze or rings. If there are several 
children in your home, baby can use the jumper during the 
day and the older children can use the swing or trapeze 
when they get home from school. Easy to change. Easy 
to move. ~ Busy Kiddie” may be used indoors or out-of- 
doors—in the attic or basement, on the porch, at the 
barn or garage. 





a 
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The patented hanger 


“Busy Kiddie” furnishes happy, healthy exercise—develops lungs, 
strengthens muscles, and teaches grace. It helps to build a healthy 
body by producing normal sleep and appetite. And it keeps children 
amused, out of mischief, and off the streets! 


Send for our FREE booklet, “The Doorway Gym,” written by a gym 
teacher. It tells all about “Busy Kiddie” besides telling about exer- 


cises that are real fun. 


“Busy Kiddie” is on sale in department stores and 
sporting goods stores—or we will ship direct 














Write today for free booklet 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


Makers of “Busy Kiddie™ 
Box N. 





Jenkintown, Penna. 


Use this coupon now! 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., 
Box N, Jenkintown, Penna 


Please send me your booklet “The 
Doorway Gym™—FREE! 


Name 
Street 


Post Office 
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We Will Give 
$1500°2 


in Prizes to 
B OYSand Girls 

_ _ forOriginal 
iy Sketches andDrawings 





1 
mi 























(Cut out and mail) 


LEWIS E. MYERS AND COMPANY, VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


(In Canada: Lewis E. Myers and Company, Limited, Toronto) 





Please send me without obligation on my part: 
1. Plan of your Third World Wide Drawing Awards for boys and girls. 
2. Tell me how I can get a Free Box of Your Hy-San Colors which are to be used in making drawings 
for these Awards. 
Name of Parent 


Names and ages of Children 


Street and No. City and State 
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Program 


Based on “Do You Love 
Your Children Wisely 


o Group 


Discussion 


” Group Study 
or Too Well?” on pages for 
Get Parents 
g and ro of this issue Pracrcal Sugeesions [6 


and prepared by The 
Child Study Association 
of America 


| 


Parent-T eac 
tions, We 


Organ 
“oe in Child Sosy 





bs and 


omen's 
izations Inter: 








Groups using or planning to use these programs will 


ET us help you in your 
study of child care and 
training. This magazine will 
serve as your text-book. Each 
month it presents a program 


find these pamphlets helpful. Price of ‘Group Study 
for Parents,”” 10c. ‘“‘A Manual for Leaders,”’ 25c. 
Both, 30c. 
CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Stamps or coins accepted. Address 


which may be used by parents at home, by parent-teacher organizations, women’s 
clubs, or by any other group interested in child study. This is the ‘Suggested pro- 
cedure: First, read the article on which the program is based. Then, take up 


the following outline: 


POINTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


(1) Children need training in inde- 
pendence. 

(2) Parents sometimes mistake over- 
dependence for filial love. 

(3) Parents can begin very early to 
set their children free emotionally. 

(4) Children normally progress from 
one type of attachment to another. 

(5) The orderly succession of “love 
objects” in the child’s development 
should not be interfered with or 
blocked. 

(6) Wise parents know that they 
must sometimes relinquish first place in 
their children’s lives. 

(7) The child is entitled to guidance, 
but not to domination from his parents. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY 


What does normal “emotional maturity” 
mean ? 

(a) It means freedom from childish 
dependence on others—on_ mother, 
father, older friends of the same sex. 

(b) It means that at every stage of 
growth the child has reached the level 
of independence which is normal for 
his age. 

(c) It means that the child has pro- 
gressed normally through successive 
types of affection. 

What are the normal stages of emo- 
tional development ? 
For the boy: 

(a) The earliest attachment is to the 
mother (or mother-substitute ). 

(b) During childhood, (from about 
seven or eight to eleve.: or twelve,) the 
boy turns to his father for his model. 


(c) In the third stage he prefers 
companions of his own age, or slightly 
older—school heroes, scoutmasters, etc. 

(d) At seventeen or thereabouts,. in- 
terest in girls becomes predominant, and 
the boy is well on the road to emo- 
tional maturity. 


For the girl: 


(a) Early attachment is to the moth- 
er; this usually lasts until about ten 
years of age. 

(b) Next she is interested in com- 
panions of her own age and sex, and 
in older girls or women. 

(c) In adolescence, attachment to 
her father is dominant. 

(d) Finally, interest in boys and 
men becomes the adult mature attitude. 


How can the parent help in the emo- 
tional development of children? 

(a) He can give children oppor- 
tunity for friendships with both sexes. 

(b) He can be careful not to hold 
children too closely bound by excessive 
demonstrations of parental affection. 

(c) He can avoid “being everything” 
to his children, and thus leave them 
free to realize their need of others. 

(d) He can avoid dominating over 
and repressing children, robbing them 
of their initiative and energy. 

(e) He can adopt a friendly and not 
over-critical attitude toward his chil- 
dren’s friends. 

(f) He can provide ample variety of 
active outlets for their energies and 
interests. 

(zg) He can offer wise and under- 
standing guidance at all points in the 
child’s development. 

(Continued on page 50) 














BODY—all conform to it.” 


C “INFANCY CONFORMS TO NO- 


Used third month 
to fifth year. 


Safeguard 
baby’s health! 


Keep baby well by always having the 
same toilet wherever baby goes—pre- 
vents distraction. 

Authorities say health is dependent on 
physical regularity and that the 
foundation for this must be laid in 
infancy. Assure your baby’s present 
and future health by providing the 
greatest training aid— 


“LITTLE TOIDEY”’ 


Makes a baby toilet out of any adult’s. 
“Little Toidey” is the scientifically- 
designed juvenile toilet seat—just the 
right size, just the right shape—ex- 
pertly made to give physiological and 
psychological stimulus in baby’s 
training to regularity of elimination. 

“Littte Towey” is absolutely safe and 
comfortable. Locks with patented non- 
marring rubber-covered clamps, in- 
stantly and automatically adjustable 
to any regular adult seat. Folds com- 
pactly so is readily taken where baby 
goes. “Little Toidey” is beautifully 
finished in gleaming white, baby blue 
or dainty pink pyroxylin. SANITARY. 
SAVES OCEANS OF WORK besides 


keeping baby well 


‘“*‘LITTLE TOIDEY, JR.”’ 


Just as carefully designed, just as per- 
fect in mechanical features, safe, but 
less beautifully finished. “Litre 
Towey, Jr.” at its popular price 
pleases the mother who wants the best 
for her baby but must watch the cost. 





Trade marked for your protection 


Look for the cunning 
bunny trade mark — 
your guarantee of satis- 
faction. Get either 
“Toidey” in the Infants’ 
Section of good depart- 
ment, furniture and house 
furnishing stores and at 
the better plumbers and 
baby shops 

Practical training guide 
“Make Baby Regular” 
tells how to easily train 
baby. FREE! WRITE 
US TODAY! 


Juvenile Wood Products, Inc. 


Specialists in Child Toilet Equipment 


Gerraupve A. Mutuzr, Pres. 


Dept. H, 





© 
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Get hands cleaner 


VEMOVve germs, too 
with this pure, gentle toilet soap 


forbid children to 


fondle their pets or play with 


OU can't 
their toys. They must touch banis- 
ters—door-knobs — schoolbooks— 
and countless other innocent-look- 
ing, every day objects, on which un- 
seen disease germs may lurk. 


And your own hands—your hus- 
band’s hands—touching telephones, 
money, car-straps—they can’t escape 
germs, either. 


Health authorities say hands may 
spread germs of 27 diseases. See list 
above. To avoid needless risks, let 
everyone in your family use a hygienic 
toilet soap—like Lifebuoy. Its anti- 
septic lather removes germs as well 
as dirt. 


In 63,000 schools—in many million 


VI 


homes—children have been taught 
the Lifebuoy way to better health. 


And the whole family demands 
Lifebuoy for every toilet purpose — 
because it is so invigorating and 
cleansing, so fine for skin. It keeps 
complexions clear and smooth — 
makes hair soft and lustrous — is 
wonderful for preventing odors of 
body and perspiration. 


You'll love its scent of 
wholesome purity 


Lifebuoy’s clean hygienic scent — 
which quickly evaporates after rins- 
ing—tells you it gives greater pro- 
tection. Yet it costs so little. Life- 
buoy is orange-red, the color of its 
pure palm-fruit oils. Get it today. 


Lever Bros Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


ifebuoy 





for face-hands« bath, 


(Continued from page 49) 

PROBLEMS FOR DISCUSSION : 
(1) Billy, at seven, never wants 

to go to the park with his older brother 
or with groups of children, In fact he 
is happy when a slight cold keeps him 
home from school with “Mummy.” His 
mother humors him and is flattered at 
his evident need of her. Should she help 
him be less dependent on her? How ? 

(2) Joan and Peter been 
“sweethearts” from the age of three. 
Now they are eight and the families 
still continue the game. Is this just 
harmless fun, or can it affect them in 
an undesirable way? 

(3) John at eleven makes his mother 
very unhappy by his perfunctory atti- 
tude toward her. He used to be such 
a “cuddly” baby and now he will 
scarcely kiss her goodnight. She won- 
ders how to bring him close to her 
again. 

(4) The drawing teacher at high 
school is an extremely attractive young 
woman and a number of the girls have 
“violent crushes” on her. Is there a 
point at which this should be discour- 
aged and other interests and activities 
deliberately cultivated ? 

(5) The Smith family was reserved. 
Father, Mother and Emily were “pals.” 
Emily at sixteen went about only with 
her parents. She had no companions at 
school, and was beginning to feel very 
lonesome. Her parents thought this 
relationship was ideal. They resented 
outsiders. How will this relationship 
affect Emily’s adjustment to others ? 
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cAnnouncing ~ Special Low “Prices 


on Group Subscriptions to 


CHILDREN 


The Magazine for Parents 


Parent- Teacher INCE Cuivpren, The Magazine for Parents, began pub- 
Associations heation this fall we have had a great many requests 
from organized groups of parents for special rates on sub- 

scriptions for members who want the magazine to use as 

’ a basis for their club work or study courses. The Pro- 
Women’s Clubs grams for Child Study, prepared each month by the Child 
Study Association of America, and the authoritative 

articles on child care and training which make up every 


Child Study issue fit the magazine ideally for such use. 
Groups 


The subscription price for one year is regularly $2.50. 
But we can afford to take less for the magazine if sub- 
scriptions come to us direct from parents’ organizations in 
Mothers’ Club : 7 

otners uos groups of ten or more. And we are especially glad to give 
enlightened parents, interested in their children’s welfare, 
the benefit of the very lowest prices we can make. | 

H kers’ 

omemarers ; : | 

C We suggest that some one member of the group with 
lasses eegeetiar™ : 

which you are afhliated be delegated to send in the sub- 

scription order for all. But first write us for our lowest 

rates to group members so that you will be sure of getting 


Church Societies the best price we can allow you. Use the coupon below. 


Send for information about these Special Group Rates 





CHILDREN, The Magazine for Parents, 


353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your leaflet “Special Price Reductions on Group 
Subscriptions,” giving information about your low rates to organization members. 
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The 
Merremaker 
Corporation 





summer, 

them actively busy while their 
} . 

get the exercise they 


The Happy Wav to Healthful Play 


Your children will love the Merremaker Complete Home Playground. Its 
variety of constructive, activity plays will keep them happy from morning 
till night, at home, away from undesirable playmates, and safe from 
trafic dangers. They change it from one play to another them- 

selves. It keeps their minds alert, and their bodies active. 


Nature has given every child a desire for just this sort 
ot play—it insures vigorous physical and mental 
development. The Merremaker fully satisties 
that desire. It will relieve you of worries 
over suitable play this year, and for 
years to come. Now is the time to 
S insure your children’s happiness 
and health with a Merre- 
maker Complete Home 
Playground. 


ZH M ERREMAKE Ress: 


Combines the Three Greatest Health-Building 
Plays of Childhood — Slide — Teeter-Totter — 


and Merry-Go-Round 


It is a Complete Home Play- maker Complete Home Play- 
ground for children from 2 to ground will surprise you. It 
‘6 weare of ane. Winter and is built strong, durable and 


Teeter-Totter 


beautifully finished in bright 
red enamel with weather-proof 
spar varnish. Easily set up. 
Special rubber feet for indoor 
use. lor your children’s sake 


its fascination keeps 


full, vigorous health 


—the most precious heritage mail the coupon today for 
you can give your children. special low price and complete 


The low 


price of the Merre- information. 





TPEMERREMAKER GYM 


DETNSTIS COUPON TO-DAY ! AC. |_| a 


PON 
i 


ry. 
269 Cecil St., I he 
Minneapolis, 


Minnesota | MERREMAKER 
CORPORATION | #=(P" SQ ge. 4 "| 


INDOORS we 1) 
269 Cecil St. 











OUTDOORS 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


























